In London last week: left to right, 
and Rabbi Abraham Feinberg. 
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Hanol 


A. J. Muste, Bishop Ambrose Reeves 


VIET TROOPS 


TRAINING 


IN BRITAIN? 


Rod Prince writes: Are there South 
Vietnamese soldiers training in Britain? 
This question is prompted by a report 
from two Peace News readers in Bir- 
mingham who on Christmas Eve met 
five young men who claimed that they 
were Vietnamese trainees at an RAF 
base in the Midlands. 

The press liaison officer at the base 
(RAF Cosford, near Albrighton), the 
South Vietnamese embassy, and the 
Ministry of Defence have denied that 
there are any Vietnamese under training 
at Cosford or anywhere in Britain. The 
Cosford officer suggested that someone 
had been pulling our leg. 

But what happened? On Christmas Eve, 
Philip Braithwaite and Sidney White 
were selling Peace News in the centre 
of Birmingham when the five youths 
stopped to talk to them. They claimed 
to be emigrés from the North; one of 
them, who did the most talking of the 
five, said he was from Hue. They were 
doing a two-year course in communica- 
tions, to enable them to control landings 
at airfields, and said they were then to 
return to Vietnam to help the South. 
The man from Hue said his name was 
“Hyekun.” Philip Braithwaite writes: 
“Hyekun (he explained that there is 
no ‘proper English’ translation of his 
name) strongly disaproved of the North 
and of Communism. He answered no 


to the question: ‘Are you grateful for 
what the US has done for you and your 
people?’ He seemed quite certain that 
if left alone the South Vietnamese were 
capable of self-determination, although 
he did express fears of a Communist 
‘take-over. He said they had been in- 
structed not to talk politics, and to ‘ kill, 
kill, kill They all agreed that Ky’s 
government didn’t represent the people. 

“They all spoke with American accents, 
to varying degrees, and exhibited several 
characteristics of American behaviour. 
Their dress was American style. They 
didn’t seem very interested in efforts to 
stop the war, and shrugged off questions 
concerning the life and death of their 
fellow-countrymen. Questions about atro- 
cities, and ahout the possibility of their 
having to kill, were met with smiles 
and apparent indifference.” 

Perhaps it was a hoax; “ Hyekun” does 
not sound like any other Vietnamese 
name I’ve ever heard, and the training 
sergeant at Cosford says there is no-one 
of that name on any of his courses. But 
if it was a hoax, it was an odd and elab- 
orate one, and they showed themselves 
to be reasonably well-informed about 
Vietnam. Perhaps the five men are 
Vietnamese, but are masquerading as 
nationals of some other country; perhaps 
there is some other explanation. Any 
clues would be most welcome. 


team 
flies 


Three well-known religious leaders left 
London on Monday for Hanoi, in a de 
monstration of opposition to the war 
policy of the United States government. 
They are A. J. Muste, the American 
pacifist worker; Rabbi Abraham Fein- 
berg of Toronto; and Ambrose Reeves, 
former Anglican Bishop of Johannes- 
burg. In Hanoi they will be joined by 
Martin Nieméller, the anti-Nazi pastor 
from West Germany. 
At a press conference on Friday, Bishop 
Reeves, Mr Muste and Mr Feinberg said 
that they were not aligned with any 
political group in Vietnam. They be- 
lieved that the Vietnamese _ people 
should decide their own political future, 
and it was their responsibility to oppose 
US attempts to impose a military settle- 
ment in Vietnam. They stood for a US 
withdrawal, and unequivocally opposed 
the US bombing attacks. It was the 
prime responsibility of the US to end 
the war; but they would welcome initia- 
tives by North Vietnam to end the war 
“consistent with its just demands that 
the Geneva accords should be honoured 
and American soldiers and bases with- 
drawn.” 
Bishop Reeves said that the USA was 
gravely increasing hostility between 
white and non-white people in the world; 
for Africans, the war in Vietnam had a 
dimension of colour. The bombing was 
morally quite indefensible. He saw his 
visit as an opportunity to assure Hanoi 
that many British people deplored the 
British government’s support of the 
USA. He had no preconceived plan; his 
purpose was to listen to what he was 
told, to find out what ordinary people 
thought, and as far as possible to identi- 
fy with ordinary people in Vietnam. He 
intended to share his experience as 
widely as possible on his return, es- 
pecially to people outside the peace 
movement. He ended by saying: 
“Tt is my duty as a Christian to see 
justice for all, whatever their race or 
creed. Human affairs must be humanly 
conducted; this basic faith is being 
grossly violated in Vietnam.” 
Rabbi Feinberg said that he agreed with 
everything Bishop Reeves had said, ex- 
cept that he would substitute the word 
“Jew” for “ Christian ”. Mentioning Jef- 
ferson and Thoreau, he said that their 
visit was fulfilling the basic dictates of 
the American democratic tradition - dis- 
sent, individualism, conscience. He went 
not with a sense of romantic excitement, 
but with a deep sense of sorrow. It was 
a tragedy that four elderly clergymen, 
the youngest of them 67, should have to 
go halfway across the earth to a be- 
sleged city with a message of mercy, 
truth, justice and peace. The people of 
the USA were gradually realising that 
there could only be a swift and victori- 
ous end to the war if Vietnam were 
obliterated; he hoped to be able to “ re- 
sensitise compassion” in the USA, 
Canada and the West. 
A. J. Muste said that as far as he was 
able to distinguish, the USA was the 
main obstacle to peace in the world. 
Answering a question, he said that as 
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an American, he could not ask the 
North Vietnamese to negotiate under 
bombing; as a pacifist and a Christian, 
he hoped to be able to talk to them, and 
to raise the whole question of the 
character of the war, whoever waged it. 
The team’s visit has been organised  v 
a committee of individuals called Volun- 
teers for Peace in Vietnam. It was the 
idea of April Carter, ex-staff member ci 
Peace News who is now a lecturer in 
politics at the University of Lancaster. 
Last summer, when the US first bombed 
the outskirts of Hanoi and Haiphong, 
she felt that the war had reached a 
new pitch of danger, which could quite 
possibly lead to major nuclear war quite 
quickly. All normal methods of pressure 
seemed inadequate, and the idea of 
sending a team to Hanoi arose, as a way 
of saying to the US government that if 
it continued the bombing, it was en- 
dangering its own citizens and those of 
its allies. The team would be showing 
its sympathy with the victims of over- 
whelming force in a direct and com- 
pletely non-violent way. 

The original idea was for a somewhat 
larger team. This was rejected by the 
North Vietnamese government, but the 
smaller team was accepted. The com- 
mittee regard it as a breakthrough that 
this team and the team of observers 
from the American women’s peace move- 
ment have been allowed to go to North 
Vietnam. 

The project is backed by the War Re- 
sisters’ International and the Interna- 
tional Confederation for Disarmament 
and Peace; the latter body has given it 
administrative support, while much of 
the work on the project was done by 
Michael Randle, chairman of the War 
Resisters’ International. Valuable advice 
was given by Ivo Vasiljev of the 
Czechoslovak Academy of Sciences in 
Prague. 

Rabbi Feinberg and A. J. Muste, who are 
both American citizens, are defying the 
State Department by going to North 
Vietnam without validated passports. 
Also, while he is away, A. J. Muste is 
supposed to be appearing in court in 
connection with a demonstration last 
December 15, in which he was arrested. 
The team expects to be in Hanoi for 
two weeks, returning to London on 
January 19 or 20. A public meeting will 
be held soon after their return - probably 
on January 22. Details will be published 
in Peace News as soon as they are 
available. 

So far the trip has been financed by 
generous private donations; Rabbi Fein- 
berg is paying his own air fare. More 
donations are being sought in order to 
pay for the follow-up campaign when 
the team returns. The address of Volun- 
teers for Peace in Vietnam is 3 Hendon 
Avenue, London N3. 
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Hanging 

The Bristol Campaign against capital 
punishment - working as an Interna- 
tional Centre, is particularly concerned 
with the case of Ronald Joseph Ryan 
who has been sentenced to be hanged in 
Melbourne, Australia, on January 9. 
He escaped from prison last December 
and has since murdered a war veteran. 
All murderers have been reprieved in 
Victoria since 1951 (NSW and Queens- 
jand are abolitionist, and other States 
rarely execute), but the Liberal Prime 
Minister, Sir Henry Bolte, seems to be 
influenced by a war hysteria, declaring 
that those appealing for a reprieve are 
the same people as those opposed to the 
war in Vietnam. He refuses to meet any 
deputations in spite of protests from 
the Labour Opposition and some news- 
Papers. ; 
The Prime Minister appears to be using 
this execution as a political weapon 
against those opposed to the war in 
Vietnam, and this surely calls for the 
strongest protests, and utmost pressure 
to secure a reprieve. 

We are also most anxious to help the 
70 people who are now under sentence 
of death in Rhodesia. One wonders 
whether an illegal Government can con- 
duct executions with impunity? Also 
who is responsible for the fate of these 
condemned? 

Some ingenuity and initiative is needed 


Here, and we ask all readers to try 
and help. oF 
Jim Little, Acting Secretary, British 


Campaign Against Capital Punishment, 
70 Novers Park Road, Bristol 4. 


Vietnam theatre 

I must in turn correct and comment on 
the letter from Andy Anderson and 
others which claimed to be correcting 
Jim Radford’s report of the Traverse 


Theatre Company’s Vietnam - Free 
Elections. > ; 
Since one of the signatories, Nicolas 


Walter, was not in the theatre that 
evening, it seems to me incredibly pre- 
sumptious of him to think he can cor- 
rect an eye witness account. It is even 
more surprising that he should allow 
his name to be used in this way when 
one recalls his letter in Peace News 
October 14, in which he said - that 
he would have been reluctant to take 
part in the Brighton demonstration if 
he had thought that it was our intention 
to shout down and interrupt Wilson and 
Brown, as he believed that even they 
should be allowed free speech! 

What was the point of beginning this 
letter by telling us that they are five of 
those arrested for interrupting the 
church service at Brighton? Does this 
mean that they therefore think they 
have a right to interrupt anyone, with 
or without good reason? Or are we to 
take it that they consider those who 
took part in this theatre experiment in 
the hope that it might help to clarify 
the political problems in Vietnam, de- 
serving of the same treatment as 
Harold Wilson? 

I was also present at the November 
30 meeting. I remember Andy Ander- 
son expressing a wish to take the part 
of a peasant, but I have no recollection 
of anyone agreeing to stop him whenever 
he tried to “put in a few words.” It 
was quite clear to me that there would 
be many people taking the parts of 
peasants. His only innovation was to 
insist that he would not support any of 
the political candidates. No one objected 
to this. 

If he was subsequently dissatisfied with 
the character background he received, 
he could have refused to have anything 
further to do with it, or he could have 
contacted the producer and had it al- 
tered. In the event his speech contained 
nothing that had not already been said 
by Peggy Duff representing the peasants 
from the platform, but it certainly lasted 
more than four minutes. 

Whether the typewritten script was left 
behind or given to Jenny Radford is an 
irrelevant quibble. The fact remains that 
it existed and plainly it was not meant 
to be given to Jim Radford. It is clear 
from reading it that the plan to prevent 
this experiment by taking over the stage, 
was prepared well in advance of 
December 11. 

If they felt it was wrong to sit in a 
theatre playacting about Vietnam, when 
we should be taking action, why did 
they bother to come? Why indeed did 
they obviously spend so much time pre- 
paring to wreck this evening? Surely 


it would have been more in keeping 
with their views to have been demonstra- 
ting elsewhere with more justification; in 
which case the rest of us might have 
been able to obtain something of value 
from the evening. 

Sue Abrahams, 

25 Warrington Crescent, London W9. 


Andy Anderson asserts that my account 
of events at the Jeannetta Cochrane 
Theatre on December 11 was _ incor- 
rect. He was writing last week he said, 
“simply to try and remedy the inaccur- 
acies.” I read his lengthy letter with 
mounting bewilderment until finally in 
the last two paragraphs I discovered 
what were these intolerable inaccuracies 
of mine that had driven Andy to take 
up his pen. He had not spoken at “ in- 
terminable length” but only for four 
minutes, and the script which I had 
said was left behind, had actually been 
given to my wife! 

I must confess that I did not time Andy’s 
speech, perhaps it only seemed _ inter- 
minable because of the repetition. By a 
strange coincidence however, the Guar- 
dian reporter also hit on the world in- 
terminable to describe it. As for the 
script - I do not think Andy is suggest- 
ing that I was meant to see it. Perhaps 
I will be able to live down these in- 
accuracies in time. 

Apart from other irrelevancies and the 
ridiculously mistaken contention that the 
producers had not thought of including 
the peasants until Andy suggested it, 
his letter corroborates what I wrote. He 
admits that there was a plot to take 
over the conference. 

I am no longer angry about this, but 
I am sad and disappointed that someone 
with whom I have worked so closely and 
effectively should have this peculiar in- 
ability to perceive the contradictions in 
his own attitudes. The world is full of 
places where freedom of speech and 
free assembly are denied in the name of 
the people, where free elections are pre- 
vented by small groups who think they 
know petter than the voters. IT had not 
thought to encounter this arrogance in 
someone I trusted. 

No doubt Andy can justify his actions 
to himself. So could Stalin, so can John- 
son. Unless his reasons for plotting to 
restrict the freedom of others can be 
explained and understood he is behaving 
in a similar way to the manipulating 
politicians he professes to despise. If his 
reasons are good and explicable then 
why not explain them? Either in Peace 
News instead of this rambling re-hash, or 
to me personally. 

Andy and I are in regular contact but 
so far he has not said one word to me 
about this issue. I do not think that 
is because he is afraid of me in any 
way. I think it is because he realises he 
has not got a case. 

Jim Radford, 

5 Clock House Road, Beckenham, Kent. 


Catholics and Vietnam 


I will leave John Papworth to cope with 
the logical inconsistencies of Brian 
Wicker’s letter of December 9. But I 
want to correct the distorted view of 
the Church which it presents: if what 
he seems to be saying were true, the 
Church would be no place for Chris- 
tians. 
Brian Wicker writes: 
“Tf you believe, with the Vatican 
Council, in the primacy of conscience 
in moral matters, and oppose the idea 
that moral behaviour is merely a 
matter of doing what church leaders 
tell you to do, then you cannot at the 
same time support the maintenance of 
such an attitude even if it results in 
the Pope telling Catholics to oppose 
the Vietnam war.” 
No human society, even one of pure 
bred anarchists, would survive for long 
if there were not some indication of 
social disapproval towards murderers. 
All human societies have had ethical 
codes as preconditions for survival. The 
decay of our modern society into a sub- 
human, machine-like jungle has pro- 
duced an ethical vacuum in which any 
horror is possible. This is reflected in 
every part of society, including the 
Church. As a human institution it has 
become corrupt through adaptation to its 
secular environment, ever since the 


Roman ruling class, having failed to des- 
troy it by persecution, tried to subvert 
it by making it the official church of 
the Roman Empire. 

But this attempt, and subsequent ones 
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throughout history, succeeded only par- 
tially, because the Church is something 
more than a human institution, it is 
also the Body of Christ on earth. This 
dual nature of the Church, human and 
divine, is a contradiction, but not a 
dilemma, as Brian Wicker indicates. The 
contradiction will only begin to be re- 
solved when Christians, including the 
leaders of the Church, stop collaborating 
with the evil, subhuman machine which 
is the modern state - and the first step 
must be to face the fact that it is doing 
evil, and say so. 

At the present stage of our evolution it 
is necessary to find some common frame- 
work of moral principles. We can no 
longer depend on our inherited codes: 
there are no human communities which 
can provide the ethical frameworks 
needful for growth and survival. That is 
why modern man does not understand 
the meaning of sin: in aggregates of 
people who have no common purposes, 
only individual ones, the only arbiter is 
success - if you get what you want it is 
good; if not, bad. Sin no longer has any 
meaning on the natural human level, it 
becomes real only with reference to 
God; or, in other words, within the 
framework of laws not made by man, but 
which are inherent in the universal 
ground of our being. 

Anne Vogel, 

14 The Crescent, London N11. 


War crimes 


IJ cannot accept that a wedge be driven 
between the views of Ronald Sampson 
and myself, since, basically, we differ 
very little. 

Of course all war is a crime and to kill 
people is murder. Aidan Foster-Carter 
rightly says that the real enemy is the 
enmity between the two sides and that 
this is what we have to kill rather than 
that they should kill each other. 
Precisely. My whole point was that this 
is just what our pacifists have been 
failing to do. How many of them ever 
really tried to build a bridge between 
East and West? On the contrary, they 
tacitly accepted the cold war, and created 
peace movements that avoided co-opera- 
tion with communists at home and 
abroad, and even referred to communists 
as the “enemy.” It is indeed the lack 
of compassion and the hatred from 
millions of us Westerners that are ram- 
pant today in Vietnam and through 
American aggression are destroying the 
Vietnamese people. 

A War Crimes Tribunal might help us 
to see more clearly our own guilt as 
well as that of others. For, unless we 
passively accept all the evil in the world 
- in which case we can do nothing but 
console one another - we are bound to 
make choices between what we think 
right or wrong and to have values by 
which we live. We need a focussing point 
for those values. We hoped for this 
from the United Nations, which has now, 
apart from U Thant, become a wrang- 
ling shop for governments. The Hague 
Court is bogged down in legality. The 
Tribunal which Russell envisages will 
have no power to arrest, punish, or 
enforce decisions. As such it could well 
become the vehicle both for our con- 
science and our compassion. 

Dora Russell, 

Carn Voel, Porthcurno, 

nr Penzance, Cornwall. 


Vietnam children 


Allow me through your columns to ex- 
press the Committee’s gratitude for all 
those who have helped with our weekly 
sale at 43A Queen Street. We made a 
profit of some £111 through the sales, 
and together with other donations have 
now raised over £400 since we started 
fund raising in July last year. This is 
sent, £80 at a time, to the communist and 
non-communist parts of Vietnam alter- 
nately; sometimes we send goods, at 
others we send the money to a com- 
mittee which purchases medical supplies 
for despatch; or we send money to really 
reliable people, such as the Save the 
Children Fund, or Dr Barbara Evans in 
Saigon. Thus we ensure as far as pos- 
sible that our aid reaches the needy 
children and that at least, if it does 
go astray in the war torn country, it 
cannot possibly serve to prolong the 
war in any way. 

We have decided to hold no further 
sales at 43A Queen Street: but instead 
to hold sales at greater intervals. The 
first of these will take place on January 


7th, 9.30 am - 12.30 pm, at St Columba’s 
Church Hall, Alfred Street (off High 
Streeet); this and all future sales will 
be advertised in your “ forthcoming 
events” column. 

Rene Gill, Hon Sec, Oxford Aid for 
Children in Vietnam, 

37 Thorncliffe Road, Oxford. 


Greek prisoners 


Some of your readers may be under the 
impression that all the Greek political 
prisoners are now free and no longer 
need their help. Alas! This is not so. 
Eleven of the “old” prisoners, sen- 
tenced under the Fascist Law 375 by 
court-martial, are still held. Three of 
them have been in prison for 21 years. 
New prisoners are being added all the 
time - for celebrating resistance anni- 
versaries; for demonstrating against the 
palace appointed government; even for 
singing resistance songs. 

The latest and most scandalous ease is 
that of Eleni Voulgari. She was sen- 
tenced last month by the Permanent 
Court Martial of Larisa to 10 years im- 
prisonment under Law 375 for shelter- 
ing her brother-in-law who had entered 
Greece illegally twelve years ago, when 
she was only 18 years old. He had been 
sentenced to death and four other mem- 
bers of his family had got 20 year sen- 
tences at that time, but all of them are 
now free, while this unfortunate young 
woman, who had been living openly in 
Athens and working as a dress-maker, 
now faces 10 years in jail. 

The Relief Fund of the League for 
Democracy in Greece is the only source 
of help for cases like this as well as 
for the many sick and aged ex-prisoners 
who are unfit or unable to work. Cash 
is urgently needed. 

Please send all you can spare to the 
address below. 

Diana Pym, Hon Sec, Relief Committee, 
League for Democracy in Greece, 

376 Grays Inn Road, London WC1. 


Rights of women 


I find myself fully in agreement with 
the timely article on “ Human Rights for 
Women” in last week’s Peace News and 
particularly in regard to its relation to 
world peace. 

At my brother’s house, recently, I 
picked up a copy of the NAS magazine 
and read that this association wants to 
divide teachers into two groups, career 
teachers and teachers. The latter of 
course, were the married women. There 
was also great stress on the fact that 
only men teachers can prepare boys for 
“manhood” whatever that may mean. 
The sooner we get real equality of the 
sexes the sooner we shall have world 
peace, for then the boys who are natur- 
ally gentle will not have to be bullied 
into being ‘“‘ men.” 

Margery Jones, 

36 Franklin Road, 

Oxford. 


Police brutality 

Merfyn Turner, in your last issue, con- 
siders that Stuart Bowes’ book “ fails 
to do justice to the police” but, for me 
at least, your reviewer’s attitudes are 
themselves called into question by his 
statement “I cannot believe, even as a 
reader of Peace News that the police 
“were encouraging motorists to charge 
their cars into demonstrators ’.” 

I can only think he has missed many 
of the major demonstrations of the past 
ten years at which I have been present. 
I can recall, in particular: 

(i) A Direct Action Committee sit down 
outside the entrance to a base near 
Doncaster (Fylingdales, I think) in 
1959/60 when the police insistently 
beckoned a BR delivery lorry to drive 
out of the base over the legs of the 
sit-downers. 

(ii) A Committee of 100 demonstration 
at Holy Loch in (I think) 1962 when a 
car was driven into the crowd with 
police encouragement and hit me full-on 
(the police then refused to take any 
action against the driver). 

(iii) A slightly different affair - during 
the Frederika demonstrations police on 
motor-bikes were used to disperse 
marchers in the streets around the 
Greek embassy. The method used was 
to drive the motor-bikes into the backs 
of the retreating - indeed fleeing - rem- 
nants of the demonstration. 

Andrew Birchardt, 

71 Rose Hill, Oxford. 


One of our most persistent feelings about 
the conflict in Vietnam is its insolubility. 
Having said that the US forces have no 
right in Vietnam and should leave, and 
knowing that they won't, silence reigns. 
Let me go over a few facts about the 
situation and then suggest a wild solu- 
tion. 

While there are many complexities 
about any feature of the war, the sim- 
plicity of America’s primary responsi- 
bility for it remains. I appreciate that 
the US- establishment is quite sincere 
in its belief that “Communism” must 
be stopped. I see no reason to believe 
that the US government desires the 
ending of the war unless US troops can 
remain in South Vietnam on a long- 
term basis. If this could be achieved, the 
US government would be second to 
none in wanting peace. 

We in the peace movement are con- 
ecrned with rights and wrongs in this 
war, and we must say, at a time when 
the US government is still disputing the 
right of the National Liberation Front 
to negotiate, that the US has no right 
to take part in decisions affecting the 
future of any part of Vietnam. 
“Negotiations!” hes long been a call 
of peace movements. But Vietnam should 
have put an end to any assumption that 
negotiations are egalitarian - an appeal 
to both sides. The Geneva Agreements 
were largely between one victorious and 
one defeated nation. Direct negotiations 
between the US government and Hanoi 


Louis Simpson 


Barnaby Martin 
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Vietnam: an unacceptable proposal 


would be similarly unequal. The US 
would work on the basis of stopping 
bombing of North Vietnam in return 
for an end to North Vietnamese aid to 
the Viet Cong. All the mass media in 
the non-Communist world would allow 
this conception of fair negotiations to 
become accepted. Hanoi would have the 
choice of backing out of negotiations 
with an impossible diplomatic defeat, 
or conceding perpetual US presence in 
South Vietnam, which is what they are 
fighting to prevent. I will not encourage 
Hanoi or the NLF to negotiate with the 
US government under the present cir- 
cumstances. To do so is to side with 
the US objective of making South Viet- 
nam another South Korea. 

It might make some sense for Hanoi 
to probe for negotiations within the 
UN, in such a way as to preserve the 
concept that the future of Vietnam 
must be looked at as a whole - as in the 
Geneva Agreements. If the idea of unify- 
ing elections can he established before 
negotiations are embarked upon, it may 
be sensible for Hanoi to propose nego- 
tiations. However, such a policy would 
mean diplomatic defeat for the US and 
can hardly be expected to succeed in 
the present circumstances. 

Some peace movement activists say that 
Tfanoi kas worked for negotiations, and 
harder than the US; some say that 
Hanoi hasn’t sought negotiations be- 
cause they would at present result in a 
diplomatic triumph for the US. I think 


THE INNER PART 


When they had won the war 


And for the first time in history 


Americans were the most important people — 


When the leading citizens no longer lived in their shirt sleeves, 
And their wives did not scratch in public; 
Just when they’d stopped saying “‘ Gosh!’ — 


When their daughters seemed as sensitive 


As the tip of a fly rod, 


And their sons were as smooth as a V-8 engine — 


Priests, examining the entrails of birds, 
Found the heart misplaced, and seeds 
As black as death, emitting a strange odour. 


Amelia Jane 


Free education 


The place - outside an Infants’ School 
The time - 3.30 pm. 


Monday: Did you read to your teacher today? 


No mum, she was busy. 


Tuesday: Did you read to your teacher today? 
No mum, but she told us to bring old knitted wool, to sell for school funds. 
Wednesday: Did you read to your teacher today? ; 
No mum, she was busy sorting ou Wren of knitted wool. 
Thursday: Did you read to your teacher today? 
No donner s lady came and looked at our teeth. It we take 3d or 6d to 
school we can buy biscuits or crisps at break. 
Friday: Did you read to your teacher today? 
No mum, she was taking the savings money. 
Monday: Did you read to your teacher today? ; ? 
No mum, but if I take 3d I can have a card with all the school holidays 


on it. 


Tuesday: Did you read to your teacher today? 


No mum we had our photos taken. 


Wednesday: Did you read to your teacher today? ; 
No mum, we had to practise cheering the royal visitor and we need 1s for 


drinks. 


Thursday: Did you read to your teacher today? _ . 
Of course not mum, she was taking the drinks money and we were making 


flags. 
ergay Did you read to... 


h mum, don’t keep on. Look mum, here’s the photos. Can I have the 


money to pay for them? 
Monday: Did you read... 


Oh mum, how can teacher hear me read when she’s taking money for the 
photos? And anyway, we've got to practise for the Carol Service. 


Tuesday: Did you... 


NO. Look mum, half the boys in my class can’t read. And mum, teacher 
says we ¢an bring as much money as we like for the brave men in lifeboats. 


Wednesday: Did... 


Mum, Gary Griffiths pinched my lifeboat flag and when I tried to get it 


back the teacher told me off. 


Thursday: Mum, here’s a letter. What does it say? 
“It is important that we consider ourselves a school with a name for good 
education. The staff and I think one of the means of achieving this aim is 
to have a distinctive uniform. The blazer will cost £3, the cap will cost 8s.” 
Friday: Mum, guess what? The teacher’s left. 


that the explanation for this paradox 
is that the angle from which negotiations 
are approached controls the results, in 
the way I’ve explained above. 


Much of the above has been widely 
discussed in the peace movement al- 
ready. The policy of the Viet Cong has 
not had such critical examination 
though. 

While the justice of NLF claims is 
limited to the extent to which they 
represent all South Vietnamese people, 
it remains true that the US has no jus- 
tice on its side. In this sense I am pro- 
Viet Cong. But alongside my moral ob- 
jections to the methods they are using, 
I want to place some practical objec- 
tions. While they started off seeking 
national independence for their people, 
their policies have resulted in continual 
slaughter of these same people. Any 
“success”? in killing some American 
conscripts and Saigon army press-ganged 
troops is met with reprisals. This in- 
cludes the destruction of whole villages 
from which any hostile shooting is re- 
ceived. Every military act by the Viet 
Cong ensures more Vietnamese dead. 
The continuation of the war provides the 
US forces with an opportunity to prac- 
tise many methods of warfare, includ- 
ing napalm and chemical and biological 
weapons. The policy of continuing the 
war ensures the destruction of com- 
munity, economy, humanity, and ensures 
the development of corruption, violent 
inflation, torture, complete mitlitarisation, 
food shortage and refugee encampments. 
Aljthough the immediate cause of such 
evils is American activity, the Viet Cong 
could forsee these things developing and 
still choose to perpetuate the circum- 
stances of war. 

A militarist would claim that this makes 
sense in view of the objective. But it 
is quite plain that every military suc- 
cess by the Viet Cong will cause the 
US government to escalate the war. It 
was Viet Cong success that pushed the 
US to bomb North Vietnam. Any fur- 
ther military achievement by the Viet 
Cong will cause bombing of Hanoi. land 
invasion of North Vietnam, bombing of 
China. Military success in this war will 
only escalate the conflict to a new level 
of failure. 

So it is my contention that from a 
practical point of view, the Viet Cong 
cannot achieve military victory. The US 
forces will hold on for a decade if 
necessary; build walls round the cities; 
completely finance them and the refugee 
encampments; defoliate all NLF terri- 
tory and North Vietnam. There’s not 
much sense in just trying to hold out 
till the cost causes domestic economic 
collapse in the United States. 

Now for my wild solution - but I present 
it mindful that the military method can- 
not succeed and that risks must be 
taken. I don’t share the enthusiasm for 
vast “democracies,” but some sort of 
central national regime is what both 
Hanoi and the NLF seek. The best 
way to get it, I believe, is through a 
dramatic act of unilateral disarmament. 
On the chosen day, all mass media and 
jounalistic channels open to Hanoi and 
the NLF announce that the Viet Cong 
can no longer continue a policy which 
is causing such destruction among their 
own people, whatever the objective 
sought. All military and anti-aircraft 
activities will stop. All weapons will be 
deposited in the town squares. All Viet 
Cong units will disband and the mem- 
bers devote themselves to farming and 
preparation for 
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Along with this goes the demand that 
the United States should stop bombing 
immediately, collect up the deposited 
weapons and destroy them and keep 
troop movements to a minimum. The 
United Nations is requested to send 
large numbers of unarmed troops (In- 
dian, Polish and Canadian) to observe 
activity in all South Vietnamese towns 
and to prepare for free elections. All 
non-UN troops must obey the wishes 
of the first UN-supervised elected gov- 
ernment. Four years later, the UN troops 
will supervise a second election and 
then leave if so requested by the en- 
suing government. All parties may take 
part in elections, whether advocating 
final union with North Vietnam or not. 


The object here is to make use of 
American protestations of seeking de- 
mocracy - to call their bluff in a manner 
from which no diplomatic manoeuvre 
will extricate them. 


But the announcement must carry a 
note on the policy if the demands for 
UN-supervised elections are obstructed. 
In that case the Viet Cong (hopefully 
joined, or even led, by the Buddhists) 
will conduct a massive non-violent re- 
sistance campaign. All surface troop 
movements and activities will be blocked 
by limp bodies, all supplies and port 
activity will be blocked, all airfields will 
be “invaded” and the runways covered 
with resisters. Such a policy would bring 
such utterly unacceptable condemnation 
to the US Government that the chances 
of failure seem slight. I don’t suggest 
that such inhumanity can’t be done; it 
can. But only with the excuse of violent 
resistance from the Viet Cong can the 
US conduct its present policy of destruc- 
tion. 

If such a policy were announced, all 
the British newspaper columnists who 
pride themselves on being impartial ob- 
servers would be forced into acceptance 
of the demand for UN-observed elec- 
tions. The British Government could not 
support a continuing war policy by the 
US Government. The UN would inevit- 
ably support the demand. The US Gov- 
ernment would be in an impossible posi- 
tion if it continued bombing North Viet- 
nam or even South Vietnam. There 
would be stories of Viet Cong units 
hiding arms instead of surrendering 
them (and many of these stories would 
be true) and there would be feeble at- 
tempts to maintain that this was some 
sort of trick. ~ 

But it seems to me that the world image 
that the US maintains would ensure that 
the basic demand of this dramatic an- 
nouncement would be accepted. 

The reason why this plan won't be 
accepted by Hanoi is that the military 
elite there and in the NLF could not 
bring themselves to follow a policy that 
denies the validity of military methods. 
The hatred built up within Viet Cong 
units by this war would prevent them 
believing that the US Government is 
subject to a certain type of moral pres- 
sure. Ho Chi Minh would be threatened 
with rebellion by his own generals and 
the NLF generals would refuse to obey. 
Having once got into the business of 
ruthless warfare, it becomes almost im- 
possible to alter course even if wisdom 
demands it. 

But I offer this solution in order to 
suggest that the non-violent policy in 
this situation would be far more practi- 
cal than the present one. The present 
military methods not only can’t succeed, 
but prevent alteration of policy. 
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EDITORIALS 


The credibility furore 


Several points need to be made about 
the furore around Harrison Salisbury’s 
dispatches from Hanoi in the New York 
Times. What we have to say here is 
little more than common sense observa- 
tion, but nowadays this seems:at a 
premium. 

First, why have so many similar reports 
about the bombing of North Vietnamese 
civilians during the last six months been 
virtually ignored, while Salisbury’s dis- 
patches have thrown Washington and 
Capitol Hill into a tizzy? Could it be that 
the validity of what a man says about 
American policy and actions in Vietnam 
is determined not by any external meas- 
urable or verifiable facts, but by the 
solidity of his social standing, the re- 
spectability of his credentials and the 
apparent responsibility of the organ in 
which he publishes? 

Second, if the answer to that is yes, 
then two more deductions may logically 
follow. One, that the hypocrisy of official 
responses to accusations and presenta- 
tion of inconvenient facts is total. Two, 
that Salisbury’s dispatches are not prim- 


arily important for what they actually 
say about the effects of bombing on 
North Vietnam, since any perceptive 
observer has known for months that 
civilians were being bombed in the 
Northern cities. Their real importance 
lies in their impact, which is to say, the 
reactions they have elicited from leader 
writers and politicians on both sides of 
the Atlantic. _ 

One typical reaction has been that of 
Mendel Rivers, chairman of the House 
Armed Services Committee, who said, 
“We should flatten Hanoi if necessary 
and let world opinion go fly a kite.” 
This, of course, is the extremist ‘“‘ hawk ” 
position on Vietnam, and there is little 
we can say about it, except that such 
expressions are evidence of a sensibility 
which is positively maniac with wounded 
conceit and hurt pride, and that these 
views are the proper concern not of any 
armed service but of the mental health 
service. 

The other typical reaction has been the 
pragmatic one, finding expression in 
such varied quarters as Mr Chafee, Re- 


George Brown 


In Britain, as in the USA, there is a 
“credibility gap.” Many people have 
long found it impossible to believe what 
Harold Wilson, Michael Stewart and 
George Brown have been saying about 
Vietnam - or how they could bring them- 
selves to say it so blandly and confi- 
dently. 

It has partly been a matter of general 
interpretation: that the United States 
was assisting a free people (the South 
Vietnamese) to resist aggression from 
North Vietnam, in what was essentially 
a_ defensive action. From this thesis, 
difficult enough to sustain, our leaders 
have managed to draw a number of 
equally unlikely conclusions about par- 
ticular events: that attempts to end the 
war have failed entirely through the 
fault of the North Vietnamese; that the 
US bombing has been moderate or re- 
strained; most recently, in the words of 
George Brown, that the USA has done 
“no such thing” as bomb civilian tar- 
gets in North Vietnam. Throughout, 
there has also been a persistent attempt 
to suggest that critics of the war are 
open or covert supporters of the Com- 
munists. 

Since Harrison Salisbury’s dispatches in 
the New York Times and the resultant 
outcry in the US, there has followed a 
lesser outcry in Britain, and a definite 
shift in certain ‘“ opinion-forming ” 
places. Newspapers which are quite 
plainly not Communist, pacifist, or other- 
wise non-conformist, like the Times and 
the Guardian, have openly discussed 
George Brown’s “ peace bid” as a move 
in the political game and not as a genu- 
ine move in the field of diplomacy. Over 
Mr Brown’s protests, he has been ac- 
cused of responding to political pressure 
from the Parliamentary Labour Party. 
We do not have direct access to Mr 
Brown’s mind; nor do we know what 
he and Harold Wilson say to each other 
when they meet. So when he says that 
he is not responding to party pressure, 
but simply to the horror of the war, 
we may not be able to say that this is 
untrue; but we can say that it is a re 
markable coincidence. We can also point 
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out that Brown and Wilson’s sincerity 
is doubted precisely because their oft- 
asserted desire for peace very obviously 
conflicts with their continued support 
of the major power in the war; and we 
can in any case ask: what is wrong in a 
democracy with politicians taking note 
of political pressure? 

George Brown’s offer contained no new 
ideas, no hint of concessions to the 
“ other side,” no hint of criticism of the 
US bombing offensive - which U Thant 
has stated must accompany any call for 
peace. Whitehall is reported to be sur- 
prised and annoyed by Mr Brown’s bad 
press. If, instead of learning from U 
Thant and de Gaulle, Wilson and Brown 
insist on following President Johnson on 
his disastrous road, it will hardly be 
surprising if they find themselves faced 
not only by a “credibility gap,” but by 
political isolation as well. 


U Thant and 
Goldberg 


Despite our fears, U Thant seems to 
be holding his own. When the United 
States, through its representative at the 
United Nations, announced that it 
wished to “co-operate fully” with the 
secretary-general in his efforts to pro- 
mote discussions for a peaceful solution 
to the war in Vietnam, it was noticed 
that Mr Goldberg still failed to endorse 
U Thant’s “three points” which Mr 
Thant had said were mecessary pre- 
conditions for a settlement. Peace News 
was not alone in suggesting that 
America, far from desiring peace, was 
in fact trying to undermine U Thant’s 
position as the focus of moderate hopes 
for a settlement. Johnson, we thought, 
was planning a new rebuff to his critics: 
“ Look,” he could say to those who have 
been pointing to U Thant’s unique posi- 
tion as an intermediary in the conflict, 
“we tried U Thant as you suggested, and 
he failed too.” 

But U Thant has shown, if this reading 
of the situation is correct, that he is 
not prepared to have his position com- 
promised by complicity in a peace effort 
on America’s terms. He has agreed to 
continue his efforts to seek a negotiated 
solution, as America has asked, but he 
has also insisted yet again on his “ first 
point,” that the bombing of North Viet- 
nam must be stopped before any steps 
towards a solution will be practical. 
Mr Goldberg in his reply has’ proved 
himself unable to wriggle out of that 
one. We wish U Thant every success in 
his efforts to assert integrity as a neces- 
sary factor towards an “honourable” 
settlement of this war. Without him the 
cynics who run the war would find their 
task that much less onerous. 


publican Governor of Rhode Island, and 
Mr Moss, a Californian Democrat, as well 
as in the editorial offices of the right- 
wing Daily Telegraph and the “liberal” 
Washington Post. Roughly, this view 
goes as follows. If the policy of bombing 
North Vietnam is approved, then civilian 
casualties will have to be accepted. 
Bombing is usually to some extent cruel 
and indiscriminate, and in a situation 
where the logic of armed force demands 
that you go for victory with no holds 
barred, you cannot make a military ome- 
lette without breaking a few human 
eggs. It’s all part of the game, and of 
course it is regrettable; but this is war, 
not a kids’ playground, and if you are 
not wholly stupid or out of your mind 
with sentimentality, then you will face 
the facts, and you will face them with 
candour. " 
Now, this view is quite correct in detail 
and on its own given premises, but it 
is wrong in the substance, and, like the 
chain, it is only as strong as its weakest 
link. For example, if we face the facts 
with the total candour claimed on its 
own behalf by this pragmatic view, then 
ruthless logic will demand quite a differ- 
ent conclusion. From saying that the 
bombing of civilians is regrettable to 
saying that it is wrong is but a short 
step, but the commentators seem unable 
to make that short jump; for them, it 
is a leap of infinite size. 

Why? The answer is not hard to seek. 
If you follow the logic honestly, then 
you cannot state that bombing civilians 
is wrong without having to concede that 
the “ pin-point ” bombing of military and 
industrial installations is also wrong, be- 
cause it necessarily involves the murder- 
ing of civilians, which you have already 
admitted is wrong; and when you have 
stated that the “ pin-point ” bombing is 
wrong, you are forced to concede that 
all the air raids are wrong; next that 
all the bombing and the burning and 
the torture is wrong; so eventually you 
have to face the fact that the Americans 
have no business to be in Vietnam at all 
and that they should get out forthwith, 
because they are wrong, . 

But of course, our pragmatists do not 
want to reach that conclusion, for their 
own very good reasons, which is why 
they are now beginning to talk about 
“the credibility gap.” Like Henry Bran- 
don’s choice of words (“ distortions, ex- 
aggerations and contradictions ”) in last 
week’s Sunday Times, when he discussed 
the Johnson administration’s mendacity 
in first claiming, months ago, that no 
civilians in Hanoi were being killed, 
and only now admitting, because the 
hand of government has been forced, 
that civilians are being killed, “the 
credibility gap” is merely another 
journalistic euphemism for saying that 
the Johnson administration tells lies. 
But what is so surprising about this? 
Admitted, the men behind American war 
policy in Vietnam tell more lies than 
most, but are we really so lacking in 
our elementary awareness of what passes 
today for political morality that we must 
split endless verbal hairs about “ grow- 
ing lack of confidence” in the public 
protestations of Johnson and his aides? 
The synthetic fuss about “‘ the credibility 
gap” marks, or rather masks, a desire 
not to tackle the real issues posed by 
this war. The liberal realists cannot say 
that Johnson should get out of Vietnam, 
because that is “ unrealistic.” They can- 
not even say that the Americans should 
not bomb civilians, since this demands, 
as we have argued, that they call for an 
end to the bombing altogether. They do 
not even have the good sense to realise 
that the Vietnam war could not con- 
tinue without a domestic lie-machine. 
So the fuss over Johnson’s “ credibility ” 
is really an excuse, conscious or other- 
wise, to avoid the central issue of 
whether the bombing of civilians is right 
or wrong; remove this brick and: the 
whole murderous edifice topples to the 
floor. This is unthinkable, so common 
morality loses itself in a maze of casuis- 
try, and any doubts or misgivings are 
hastily rationalised away behind a 
smokescreen of verbal fireworks for the 
sake of comfort, self-interest and peace 
of mind; meanwhile, every blunder and 
every crime ‘continues to be “regret- 
table.” But if “the credibility gap” ‘is 
here because it’s here, as we have sug- 
gested, then let us at least identify it 
by its proper name: ‘ies. 
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In one respect at least the world has 
improved in the last week; Milovan 
Djilas is free. A former vice-president 
of Yugoslavia, a Communist who became 
a fierce critic of the monolithic Com- 
munist system, Djilas was sent to prison 
for over eight years in 1962, for “ dis- 
closing official secrets ” in his book, Con- 
versations With Stalin. Fifteen months 
earlier, he had been released after serv- 
ing four out of nine years imposed for 
“hostile propaganda” in another book, 
The New Class. 

These were basically political trials, and 
one could wish that they had never 
taken place; but in the last few years 
events have moved fast in Yugoslavia, 
and the official attitude towards Djilas 
has at last caught up with them. In the 
slow history of freedom in the world, it 
is a step forward. 
A bizarre little book of verse, with per- 
verse modesty entitled Poor Poets, has 
just come out. The poets, with the ex- 
ceptions of guest contributors John 
Betjeman, Edwin Brock and Spike Milli- 
gan, are all children under the age of 
fifteen, and, with no exceptions, are in 
fact artistically very rich, funny or 
serious, with casual innocent poetic in- 
tensity. 

Curiously embellished with photographs 
and drawings, it costs “at least half-a- 
crown,” the at least being because it is 
published for Oxfam, to which all profits 
will go. Poor Poets is available from Ox- 
fam Youth Federation, 33 Elmfield Road, 
Bromley, Kent, or Housmans. 


I’ve received a depressing circular from 
the Committee for Non-violent Action in 
America, who run the Polaris Action 
Farm at Voluntown, Connecticut. It 
seems that about a fortnight before the 
notorious Minutemen raid was thwarted, 
someone did succeed in burning down 
a barn and several other outbuildings. 
As a result, CNVA has realised its de- 
ficiency and vulnerability in respect to 
fire, and now finds itself needing funds 
for such fire precautions as alarms, im- 
proved electrical wiring, fire fighting 
equipment and floodlights. The latter 
rather abnormal fire precaution was 
“strongly recommended” by the state 
fire marshal, and in view of the Minute- 
men’s intended party, one can see why. 
It remains a pity, however, that the 
nature of American society - for that 
is all it is - should force a constructive, 
impoverished, harmless (well, not harm- 
less, exactly, but certainly not aggres- 
sive) organisation to divert its restricted 
funds to precautions, of this nature. 


When Rabbi Feinberg reached London 
last week, within fifteen minutes of his 
arrival at his hotel he started getting 
phone calls from press and TV in Canada. 
‘hey went on for two hours, and ap- 
parently it had been the same the day 
before in Paris. If the North Vietnamese 
were clever, someone said, they’d make 
him stay as their public relations man. 
At 67, Feinberg is with Ambrose Reeves 
the youngest of the four men going to 
Hanoi. He is a_ vice-president of the 
Canadian CND. Bishop Reeves was ex- 
pelled from South Africa for trying to 
tell the truth about Sharpeville. A. J. 
Muste, at 82, has been arrested more 
than 30 times for his radical activities; 
Martin NiemOller was in German con- 
centration camps for four years during 
World War II. Their experience is im- 
pressive, and so is the air of friendliness 
and honesty which they radiate. So far 
they have had a very warm reception 
in France, where their press conference 
was packed; but 1 hope that is just a 
beginning. 
* * 

Ronald Sampson’s contribution of royal- 
ties to Peace News, which I mentioned 
last week, has been followed by ione 
from Dr Owen Sheehy Skeffington. A 
£50 cheque reached us just before 
Christmas from MacGibbon & Kee, as 
part of a payment for republication of 
his father’s book on Michael Davitt, the 
Irish land reformer. His father, Francis 
Sheehy Skeffington, was an Irish nation- 
alist and pacifist who spoke out against 
the use of violence in the nationalist 
cause; he was shot by the British in 
1916. An article about his life and ideas 
Scale in Peace News on April 8, 


Mark Newns 


‘Not essentially vicious or lazy 
people . . . they often lack the 
stamina and ruthlessness to with- 
stand the pressures of society.” 
Dossers and down-and-outs appre- 
ciate company as much as care. 
Here, Mark Newns (right) a Simon 
Community worker and author of 
this article with a meths-drinker 
on a London bomb-site. 


Community of care 


In this article Mark Newns des- 
cribes the work of the Simon Com- 
munity, which provides self-help 
community care for ‘ socially in- 
adequate ” people. Mark Newns has 
been a worker at the community 
for several months; previously he 
worked at the Irousham Peace 
Action Centre, and he has been 
active in many other peace groups. 


For ten years Anton Wallich-Clifford was 
a probation officer. From childhood he 
felt a strong concern for the underdog, 
and this sense of vocation had taken 
him into a Catholic seminary to train 
for priesthood. However, he felt he 
could alleviate social! suffering more 
effectively by “not turning my collar 
round,” and he eventually entered the 
probation service. 

He began probation work in South Lon- 
don. He believed that to communicate 
with his clients, it was necessary to 
dissolve the official barrier of fear which 
his role tended to erect; and so his 
office became more like a club, and his 
rented chalet in Chelsea became a sub- 
office where he and the client could 
meet to discuss the problem over coffee 
and records. 

Wallich-Clifford was then posted to Bow 
Street Magistrates’ Court, where he 
specialised in work with homosexual 
offenders and with men and women 
offenders classified as of “no fixed 
abode.” He thus became aware of the 
“dosser” or rough sleeper, and the over- 
all sub-world of “Skid Row.” Some of 
the men and women he met were chronic 
alcoholics or drug addicts; others were 
homosexuals, discharged mental patients, 
or recidivists. They were not essentially 
vicious or lazy people, but they often 
lacked the stamina and ruthlessness to 
withstand the pressures and demands of 
society. Their place of rest was generally 
a reception centre, a bombed or derelict 
building, park, public garden or railway 
station. All completely lacked home life 
of any consequence. j 
Wallich-Clifford decided to live with the 
problem, and he spent time as a dosser, 
wearing the clothing of the unkempt 
and finally being accepted into their 
world. He became convinced that he must 
establish a therapeutic community 
where the most rejected and unaccept- 
able members of society would be ac- 
cepted and offered a home. 

The voluntary and statutory lodging 
houses, hostels and reception centres 
offer a kind of shelter, but this is a 
formal first aid which lacks the security 
and personal approach of the home. The 
average dosser fears and despises the 
authoritarian lines on which the doss 
house is run, and would often rather 
sleep rough. 

After a number of experiments, Wal- 
lich-Clifford decided in September 1963 
to create the Simon Community Trust. 
With the advice of colleagues and 
friends, in three weeks he raised guaran- 
tees worth £14,000. 

The trust would act on the one hand 
as an alerting body to promote under- 
standing of the problem of social inade- 
quacy, campaigning through press, TV, 
radio and public meetings, and continu- 
ally offering positive recommendations 
to the government. A supporting organ- 
isation called the Companions of Simon 
would help in this work of promoting 
the community’s aims. 

The trust would also provide for the 
residential care and treatment of the 
socially inadequate. This meant initially 
care houses which would operate at a 
low material level, to meet the needs 
of the man from Skid Row; from this 


level an upgrading process would begin, 
providing tor those who would need a 
more constructive and materially higher 
standard of environment. 

The method of therapy decided on was 
long-term or permanent care in a per- 
missive self-help community, financed by 
a common purse. A permissive regime 
was vital, as this would allow individuals 
to develop at their own pace. The caring 
and the cared for would live and work 
together equally. 

This therapy, it was thought, would make 
possible reiationships founded on trust, 
which might contain a breakdown pat- 
tern or effect a cure. Rehabilitation 
would be accepted as a natural and 
positive result, if-it happened; but it 
is not part of the community’s policy, 
for two reasons. One, because the com- 
munity must work for those who will 
never be able to assume a ‘ normal” 
role in society; two, because rehabilita- 
tion in orthodox terms means the ability 
of the individual to match up to the 
social norm. The ability to do this often 
does not mean that the individual’s prob- 
lem will be resolved, or his need pro- 
vided for. in many cases prison offers 
more security than an attempt to live 
conventionally in society. 

Among the community’s teething trou- 
bles was public antipathy. An attempt to 
purchase a Sussex manor house for 
long-term care was strongly opposed by 
the local council, backed by nearby resi- 
dents, and finally defeated. After many 
months, the community found premises 
in Kentish Town, a district in north 
London. The house was named St 
Joseph’s House of Hospitality; it was a 
reception and holding house for men on 
the way up from Skid Row. It opened 
in May 1964. 

In the next year, seven more projects 
were started - five in Kent and two 
in London. The Kent projects included a 
family house, a residential club and a 
reception centre in Rochester; an HQ 
and rest centre in Canterbury; and 
Simonwell Farm, a co-operative small- 
holding for men able to work but still 
in need of long-term support. In Lon- 
don there was an emergency shelter in 
Cable Street for meths drinkers and 
“down and outs,” and finally, in May 
1965, Simon House opened in the City 
of London as an international HQ and 
administrative centre. 

The tiered system of communities was 
in action, and the alerting body - the 
“Mission to the Misfit” - captured the 
support and idealism of many. However, 
in October 1965 the community decided 
to retrench. It had expanded too fast, 
without the human or financial means 
with which to stabilise and control the 
development. Enthusiasm had blurred 
practical vision, and responsibility had 
been placed on shoulders not able to 
carry the weight. 

Seven projects had to close, and the 
hard core of the caring and cared for 
moved into St Joseph’s House. - During 
this period the community’s monthly 
newsletter, Simon Star, came into its 
own. Articles and statements explained 
the cause of retrenchment and expressed 
determination to build on the experience 
of past mistakes. 

At Whitsun 1966, St Joseph’s closed as 
a care house for a six-week course of 
training and for all-out recruitment 
campaign. There was a vital need for a 
hard core of long-term workers trained 
in the principles and practice of the 
community, who could bear the strain of 
taking another person’s problems on 
to their own shoulders. 

Since Whitsun the farm has re-opened; 
it is now the training centre, national 
HQ and base of the recently founded 
lay religious confraternity of the “ Work- 
er-brothers of Simon.” In terms of mem- 


bership the community is composed of 
all faiths and of none, but it is Christian 
in its inspiration and philosophy; it was 
felt vital to establish a spiritual heart 
in the community to ensure continuity 
of policy. 

The community is now extending its 
work nationally, and confederated com- 
munities exist or are starting in Liver- 
pool, Exeter, Glasgow, Cambridge, Edin- 
burgh, Bristol, Kent and London. Our 
future plans include building a village 
in conjunction with other social organis- 
ations; it will be a large-scale care unit. 
At St Joseph’s, we open the door twice 
daily for several hours; we feed and 
give clothing to men and women who 
need it. If we are not full, we give 
free overnight shelter; for regular lodg- 
ing, with full board, we charge four 
guineas a week. This money is given 
to us in Ministry of Social Security 
vouchers, and we give 25 shillings to the 
guest for his own pocket. 

Community members are worker-Simons, 
whose role is to befriend, to listen sym- 
pathetically and to help resolve situa- 
tions before they reach conflict level. 
They are responsible for the efficient 
running of the house and for community 
planning; under the guidance of the 
community leader, a professional social 
worker, they discuss the well-being of 
the cared for at regular meetings. They 
are helped by “ auxiliary Simons,” who 
work a full day but are not expected 
to carry the same degree of responsi- 
bility. Both grades of worker get a 
pound a week pocket money, a tobacco 
allowance, and one day off a week. 

The business of the community is dis- 
cussed freely at weekly house meetings, 
where all may attend or take part in 
decision making - caring and cared for 
alike. The cared for are either short- 
term (‘guest Simons”) or long-term 
(“member Simons ”). 

Twice nightly, between thirty and sixty 
men and women are given soup, cloth- 
ing and company at Waterloo Station 
and in Stepney. We know most of them 
very well, and in many ways the rela- 
tionship is more important than the 
soup. We hope in time to open a 
shelter for meths drinkers and rough 
sleepers, and we are negotiating for 
property. 

We get our vegetables and fish from 
London markets, where the porters sel- 
dom refuse us any waste left over; we 
are amazed at how much food is left 
out to rot. Local bakers supply us with 
bread, and supporters freely give cloth- 
ing and other things. A few doors from 
St Joseph’s is our gift shop, stocked 
with jumble and bric-a-brac, which can 
make £40-50 a week. 

A mobile team travels constantly across 
Britain speaking to university, religious, 
welfare and other groups; the campaign- 
ing work is organised by our public 
relations officer, Tom Gifford. One im- 
portant aspect of this work is-survey- 
ing, which means making detailed esti- 
mates of the number of men and women 
sleeping rough. We have made surveys 
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Be 


in most major cities in the country, and 


our figures greatly exceeded those of 
the National Assistance Board’s 1965 
winter survey. Our figures, with recom- 
mendations, were published in a report 
entitled Social Casualties 66. 

I came into the Simon Community from 
a peace movement background. After 
seven years of taking part in and helping 
to organise anti-war demonstrations, I 
needed work less symbolic of intent, 
with a direct application to social blight. 
I find that the community enables me 
to live more authentically as a human 
being, by working and living at a com- 
mon level of co-operation. This level 
of relationship is a kind of fraternal 
society in embryo. 

The community is also a useful therapy 
for oneself: as a worker-Simon you take 
on the problem of the person you are 
caring for, so that he may eventually 
come to terms with himself. This is of 
little use if you haven’t attempted to 
come to terms with yourself, and in 
time you either do this or leave. But 
once one’s dormant sense of self-dis- 
cipline and personal responsibility is 
established, it is of the most durable 
and creative kind, because its source is 
in one’s own free choice. 

Some people involved in radical politics 
have maintained that the Simon Com- 
munity is only patching up a problem 
symptomatic of our exploitative society. 
I feel that even in the most fraternal 
society there will always be the indi- 
vidual who cannot fit into the scheme 
of things. Social inadequacy would be 
reduced numerically by a society geared 
to meet human need at all levels; but 
it is essentially a human problem. 

A healthy situation is developing in the 
exchange of ideas and co-operation be- 
tween radical social groups, established 
welfare organisations, and anti-war 
groups. The Simon Community estimates 
that over 80% of its long-term worker- 
Simons have come from the peace move- 
ment, and we look forward to closer 
liaison in the future. 

The qualifications to join the commun- 
ity are very basic. Your health must 
be good. You must have sturdy physique, 
and be 18 or over. You must have a 
firm sense of purpose, the nonconformity 
of a beatnik and the discipline of a 
commando, adaptability, patience, hu- 
mour, energy and endless enthusiasm. 
If you can type, drive, nurse, paint, 
write, speak or account you will be wel- 
come. If you are a social worker, doctor, 
teacher or minister you are very wel- 
come. If none of these things, still 
apply. d 

That was the official wording for re- 
cruits; it sounds as if we are looking 
for saints. We are not; we are looking 
for people. If you can spare us six 
months to two years, we shall be glad to 
hear from you. 

The director of the Simon Community 
is Anton Wallich-Clifford, Centre for 
Social Action, Peace and Unity, Simon- 
well Farm, Sole Street, nr Crundale, 
Canterbury, Kent. 
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Cardinal Speliman’s enthusiasm for 
the war in Vietnam, and his dis- 
avowal by the Vatican, have put 
the Roman Catholic church in the 
news again, as has the resignation 
of the British Catholic theologian 
Charles Davis. Here John-Francis 
Phipps writes some sharp criticisms 
of the Catholic church. He declares: 
“There is no future for institu- 
tional Catholic Christianity as at 
present constituted,’ and accuses 
it of having an “evil hangover of 
Augustinian pessimism.” 


True religion and the truth within any 
given religion, as well as God’s truth 
reaching men’s hearts outside the boun. 
daries of any particular creed or group, 
must unite rather than divide, promote 
peace rather than war. 

The inexcusable cruelty and repression 
of the late unlamented Catholic Diem 
Tegime in Vietnam obviously had noth- 
ing to do with true religion, the kind of 
religion which the Roman Catholic 
Church is now looking for, having be- 
latedly woken up to the fact that for 
many centuries it was failing dismally 
to be religion, to unite rather than 
divide, let alone live up to the word 


John-Francis Phipps 


Catholicism: 


some 


reflections and objections 


“ eatholic” or to practise the teachings 
of Jesus. 

Pope John XXITI reminded Catholics not 
to confuse error with the person who 
errs; but the Diems dehumanised their 
adversaries, wrote them off as ‘“ Reds,” 
red objects, red things, and applied the 
“better dead than red” heresy. This 
heresy is probably the main cause of 
this evil war, and it is the foundation 
of present cold war policies. 

Some of the viciousness of any war 
can be explained by Pascal’s dictum: 
“One never does evil so wholeheartedly 
and cheerfully as when one does it from 
conscientious motives.” 

It will take a long time for Teilhard de 
Chardin’s revolutionary and unitary view 
of life to affect the lives of ordinary 
people, counter-balancing the Cartesian 
hangover still prevalent in most Catholic 
minds, which divides everything up into 
compartments: “religion” equals going 
to mass on Sundays; “ life” is time spent 
outside the church; and never the twain 
shall meet. Teilhard de Chardin’s dis- 
ciples seem convinced that every aspect 
of his thought is oozing with originality, 
but he is probably only re-echoing what 
others have been saying for centuries. 
He seems original next to scholasticism; 
but almost anything from a committed 
Catholic would seem original beside a 
closed and static system of thought. 
The conversion of men must precede the 


Margaret Cheney 


OPPOSITION MAY MAR 
ABORTION REFORM 


A bill concerned with the freedom of 
half this country’s population is now 
at the committee stage in the House of 
Commons. It is the Medical Termination 
of Pregnancy Bill, whose second reading 
was passed on July 22, 1966, with a 
majority of 194. 

The majority of public opinion is be- 
hind this badly needed reform. It is an 
urgent matter that unwanted pregnancies 
should no longer be a cause of shame 
to be borne with fortitude; that un- 
wanted children, with all the conse- 
quent emotional difficulties, should not 
be born; or that a pregnant woman 
should not be subjected to the exploita- 
tion and dangers of illegal abortionists. 
The bill will permit doctors to treat 
their patients to the best of their ability 
in certain circumstances without fear 
of imprisonment and loss of livelihood. 


Yet this new measure is threatened by 
a strong opposition which may cause so 
many restrictive clauses to be added as 
to make the final Act worthless. The 
greatest danger is that the “social” 
clause may be dropped. This provides 
for legal abortion when “the pregnant 
woman’s capacity as a mother will be 
severely overstrained by the care of a 
child or another child, as the case may 


Roman Catholics are energetic and 
highly organised in their opposition. 
Letters are being written to the press, 
petitions circulated and sent to MPs, 
and considerable pressure is being 
brought to bear on members represent- 
ing constituencies with large Catholic 
electorates. Almost daily the papers 
carry reports of speeches and sermons 
by Catholic priests denouncing reform 
in the strongest terms. Influential and 


extreme Anglicans are adding their 
voices to the opposition, and so is Moral 
Rearmament. 


If the bill does become law without 
modification, we shall still be a long 
way from having “ abortion on demand,” 
which must be the aim for an enlight- 
ened society. Nevertheless, if it is passed 
as it stood at the second reading, it will 
mark a step forward in the progress of 
human freedom, and one which is vitally 
necessary in terms of human happiness 
and in terms of world population. 
Surgical abortion is unpleasant for the 
woman concerned and for the doctor and 
nurses, though simpler methods are be- 
ing devised. It will be a necessary opera- 
tion until a perfectly safe, reliable con- 
traceptive is available to every woman of 
child-bearing age. On February 17, Mr 
Edwin Brooks is to introduce the second 
reading in the House of Commons of a 
bill intended to secure, as part of the 
National Health Service, the provision 
by local authorities of services in con- 
nection with family planning. This is a 
badly needed service. The question 
which should be asked is: why was this 
left to a private member’s bill? Why 
was so necessary a measure not intro- 
duced by the government, and so made 
more certain to succeed? 

Those of us wishing to see reform of 
the abortion laws, and those wishing to 
see contraceptive advice freely available, 
should be vigilant and active. Public 
opinion is in favour of changes, but the 
eae against change are still formid- 
able. ! 
Particulars of the Abortion Law Reform 
Association can be had from Mrs D. E. 
Cossey, 19 Kenneth Court, 173 Kenning- 
ton Road, London SEI1. 
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changing of systems, “there cannot be 
peace between men until there is first 
peace within them” (Pacem in Terris). 
The hardest battle for peace is on the 
home front, in the family, in marriage 
and within our own hearts. In this strug- 
gle there are still far too many Catholic 
perversions and stumbling blocks. Catho- 
lic rules on mixed marriages remain 
cruel, arrogant and divisive; but the 
biggest stumbling block is of course the 
official teaching on birth control, which 
leads to broken homes, unwanted babies, 
acute inner neuroses, back-street abor- 
tions - and, of course, adds to the popu- 
lation explosion in countries where the 
people are already incredibly poor. 

The papal commission on birth control 
has presented its findings to the Pope, 
who has yet to make a pronouncement. 
Anything short of a complete reversal of 
official teaching, the Catholic Church will 
deserve the derision - and, I hope, the 
non-stop pressure and opposition - of the 
rest of the world. As it is, many Catholics 
have the good sense to follow their con- 
sciences and medical guidance. May they 
continue to do so. 

The population of the world is now 
3,308 million, and will probably exceed 
7,000 million by the year 2,000. Add to 
this the fact, observed scientifically in 
animal experiments, that lack of space to 
live, breathe and move about in is 
bound to lead to increased aggression, 
and Catholic prevarication and casuistry 
over birth control seem scandalous and 
inexcusable. 

As for abortion, Cardinal Heenan _be- 
lieves that “‘ as the use of contraceptives 
becomes more widespread the number 
of abortions is likely to increase” 
(Universe, February 11). Elusive logic; 
all the evidence points in the other 
direction: with more effective use of 
contraception and better family planning 
instruction, the back-street abortionist 
could be pretty well put out of business. 
Cardinal Heenan claims that there is 
“no national peril” in the back-street 
abortionist. How much suffering must 
there be before something is a national 
peril? There is an appalling amount of 
personal anguish as a direct result of 
obscure legislation which has remained 
unreformed because of Catholic opposi- 
tion and politicians’ fear of losing the 
Catholic vote. 

Abortion is a more difficult problem than 
contraception because the foetus repre- 
sents the beginning of a new human life 
and one should not lightly contemplate 
its destruction. Underlying the Catholic 
attitude is doubtless a commendable re- 
spect for life; but why does this respect 
stop short at the foetus? Why is it hot 
applied to adults? Why do Catholics go 
to war at the drop of a hat, yet fall 
over backwards to preserve a foetus? 
The traditional and thoroughly uncon- 
vincing answer is that in the case of the 
foetus, innocent life is being destroyed, 
whereas in the case of the adult a more 
sinful wretch is being destroyed. How 
many wars have this evil hangover of 
Augustinian pessimism at their roots? 
(Augustine, remember, regarded ‘the 
whole human race as a “ damned mass.”) 
The same Augustinian hangover no doubt 
also underlies Catholic ambiguity to- 
wards the H-bomb. This ambiguity was 
certainly not removed by the Second 
Vatican Council. A very small proportion 
of time was allotted to discussing nuclear 
war, the squandering of money on arms, 
world hunger and other vast issues. On 
several occasions, Archbishop Roberts 
tried to raise the question of nuclear 
war, but as the diplomatic jargon put it, 
“he was not called to speak.” 
Archbishop Roberts also tried unsuccess- 
fully within the Council, but successfully 
outside it, to draw attention to the 
heroic conduct of Franz Jagerstatter, 
the Austrian peasant who was executed 
for his refusal to serve in the German 
armed forces. The religious authorities 
of the day accused Jagerstatter of seek- 
ing to be “holier than the Church,” and 
kept emphasising how complex the situ- 
ation was, the powers-that-be must know 
what they are doing, who are you to 
question the authorities, and so on. But 
men like him represent the golden 
thread of peace that runs, often hidden, 
through religion. 

This ancient radical tradition continues 
today; but the religious authorities are 


frequently in love with power, prestige 
and the maintenance of the status quo. 
When one discusses peace with them, 
their replies are identical to those given 
by the Russian Orthodox authorities to 
Tolstoy or the Catholic authorities to 
Jagerstatter. The Catholic stand also has 
an “I’m ali right Jack” flavour, since 
the Vatican has built its own nuclear fall- 
out shelter. As for Catholic “ education,” 
the word is a misnomer. The immense 
sums spent on Catholic schools are a 
waste of taxpayers’ and parents’ money. 
The main task of any genuine religious 
education should be to promote an at- 
titude of gentleness within the child’s 
mind and to promote the development 
of conscience. This the Catholic schools 
are failing to do. 

I have become more convinced than ever 
that there is no future for institutional 
Catholic Christianity as at present con- 
stituted. It has wandered so far from 
the unitive, peace-making element of 
religion as to be just another sect. But 
to throw out any interest in religion, any 
search for God and the transcedent, 
along with the external accretions of a 
sect would be foolish and tragic. Man 
needs religion as he needs peace; the 
two cannot be separated. The world now 
awaits and longs for the rediscovery of 
religion itself. To find this, we have 
to throw out pretty well everything we 
were taught about Christianity; but let 
us retain the vision of peace, truth, 
love, beauty and goodness, in whatever 
way it is revealed in our hearts. 
John-Francis Phipps is a writer who 
until recently worked for a firm of reli- 
gious publishers. 


John Keohane 


The freeze and 
overseas aid 


At the present moment Britain has 
provided more skilled men for advisory, 
training and operational services to de- 
veloping countries than any other coun- 
try in the world. Recently Lord Caradon 
told the United Nations Economic and 
Social Council in Geneva that at the end 
of 1965 there were nearly 18,000 British 
experts and volunteers serving overseas, 
including 730 under United Nations and 
specialised agencies technical assistance 
schemes, and in the next financial year 
our aid programme is expected to in- 
crease by a further £20 million. These 
facts, along with other useful and inter- 
esting data and information, are con- 
tained in a new pamphlet prepared for 
the British Information Services by the 
Central Office of Information entitled 
Economic Aid: A Brief Survey (RF.P. 
5762/66). 

On the face of it, it would appear 
churlish to cavil at such a record, but 
the position is by no means as optimistic 
as might be deduced from the above 
facts. As is admitted on the first page 
of the pamphlet: ‘“ Because of a reduc- 
tion decided on in all government over- 
seas spending the figure for the follow- 
ing financial year (i.e. 1967/68) is not 
expected to be as great.” 

This is obviously a reference to the 
current economic situation in Britain, 
but as has been pointed out many times 
by different government spokesmen, cut- 
backs in Exchequer spending are selec- 
tive. Many items of welfare and educa- 
tional programmes are - quite rightly - 
going ahead, and one is only left with 
the unhappy conclusion that the Min- 
istry of Overseas Development does not 
enjoy the priority in the government’s 
esteem that is often claimed for it. 

The pamphlet also reports that over 
50% of present aid is still being given 
in the form of “tied” loans, and many 
people, concerned with this problem, in- 
cluding Peace News, have urged that the 
amount of loans in this category be 
drastically cut and replaced with inter- 
est-free loans. However there has been 
some progress made in this direction 
during the last two years, and it is to be 
hoped that the Ministry will insist on an 
even further extension of this kind of 
aid. 
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News from France: tax strikes, 
prisoners and the fifteen days 


Gerard Daechsel writes from Paris: 
During the last three months of 1966 
four French citizens have separately re- 
fused to pay the military portion or 
all of their taxes. 

On October 13 a medical doctor, J. 
Caux, accompanied by a bailiff as wit- 
ness, went to his local post office in 
suburban Paris to send back his tax 
assessment. He had noted on it: “Re- 
turn of this assessment for a limitless 
tax strike until the destruction of the 
atomic bomb stocks of my country.” 
Inspired by this initiative, a 49-year-old 
stoker at a Paris hospital (and leader 
of the Catholic trade union section 
there), carried out a similar action. Ac- 
companied by about a dozen sympathis- 
ers, he went to the post office and sent 
a recommended letter to the Treasurer 
Paymaster General, informing him that 
he was depositing the unpaid balance of 
his taxes (470 francs) with an “ Aid to 
Aged Persons Fund,” whose address he 
specified. ‘As soon as I am informed 
of the disappearance of nuclear arms 
from France, I commit myself to trans- 
fer this sum to the General Payments 
office of my zone,’ he wrote to the 
authorities. 

A month later, on November 14, social 
science researcher Mme Marie Laffran- 
que from Toulouse sent the equivalent 
of 20.6% of her taxes to the “Aide a 
Toute Detresse” (a Catholic organisa- 
tion working in the suburban slums of 
Paris). She pointed out that the 20.6% 
she was refusing corresponded to the 
portion of the national budget devoted 
to the military. 

Finally, the Christmas issue of the left- 
wing Catholic weekly Temoignage Chre- 
tien published the letter of a mother 
who intends to refuse the military por- 
tion of her taxes. The mother, Mme 
Dupois who lives in the Alps near the 
Swiss border, proposes to fellow tax- 
refusers that a lawyer be consulted to 
study the best way to proceed. Refusing 
the military portion of direct taxation 
is “still little,” she says, “for there are 
all the indirect taxes.” 

Each of the tax-refusers has given his 
particular reasons for his act. Henri 
Bouteiller called the nuclear bomb “ the 
golden calf of 1966.” Dr Caux says that 
since neither the Pope nor the UN 
Secretary General are listened to, since 
the Moscow Treaty stopping nuclear 
tests is not followed by France, since 
all efforts remain in vain, each citizen 


should intervene and a tax strike is the 
means available to all. 

Mme Laffranque says it is not a tax 
strike at_the present tiny stage of the 
action. Nor is it a mere tactical re- 
proach to the responsible authorities, 
who within the perspective of force 
which they have, are acting logically. 
Nor is she, in refusing to pay, seeking 
any material advantage, because she 
could more efficiently and easily arrange 
a “fiscal fraud,” she says. “I choose to 
place myself on the ground of conscien- 
tious objection to war preparation,” she 
writes. 

In the case of Henri Bouteiller official 
response came in his latest assessment 
of tax due. One per cent was added, 
the usual first penalty for late payers. 


150 COs jailed 


Gerard Daechsel writes: Serge Sant- 
Loys, a French youth whose request for 
classification as a conscientious objector 
has been refused, was arrested at the 
beginning of December 1966 for refus- 
ing to report for duty. He was impris- 
oned at Metz, where he probably spent 
Christmas, 

Denis Langlois, who spent about four 
months in prison last summer, has been 
declared unfit for military service and 
released. The authorities seem to be 
hesitating to arrest the lawyer Georges 
Pinet, who last summer, in appealing 
against a previous sentence of four 
months suspended, was re-sentenced to 
four months, plus a 1,000-franc fine. He 
had sent back his reserve papers. By 
December he had still not been arrested. 
The ‘list of prisoners for peace issued 
last December by the War Resisters’ 
International and published in Peace 
News on November 18, 1966, is not up 
to date. At best it is a symbolic repre- 
sentation of the number actually in 
prison; for any list of French prisoners 
for peace must include the reminder that 
an unknown number of Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses (the 1966 estimate was about 
150) are in prison. 

Possibly some or all of the eight men 
listed at Metz have been transferred or 
have reached the end of their service, 
as perhaps is the case for Jean Juskiew- 
ics, listed at Mulhouse. In March 1966, 
René Lamek of Houdain was sentenced 
to two years, and in July 1966 Gérard 
Sobezynski of Rueil was reportedly in 
prison at Castres. 


The WRI listed stxteen COs at Uzés. 
They were indeed in a military prison 
there during October to December 1965, 
but were freed by Christmas 1965. Ex- 
cept for Yves Keruel, who was unfit for 
service, they were called back in March 
1966 to serve in alternative work camps. 
Three of them were finally freed in the 
autumn. 

The seven COs listed at Nainville were 
there during 1965, neither bondsmen 
nor free, obliged to do civil defence 
training. By Christmas 1966, two were 
released unfit, one had completed his 
service, four were doing alternative ser- 
vice. 

One of these four is Michael Guivare at 
the Aide a Toute Detresse camp at 
Noisy-le-Grand. He is one of eighteen 
COs at this muddy, debris-ridden slum. 
The newest group of eight arrived in 
December to start their 32 months’ ser- 
vice - twice as long as the military con- 
script. With them is a Quaker CO from 
Washington, David Rose. 

Four ex-Uzés prisoners are at Noisy, 
and five more are at Oust, an economic- 
ally backward community with plenty of 
scope for work. Among the nineteen 
COs at Oust are Gérard Mesnil, inter- 
national secretary of the French ob- 
jectors, and Michel Verdet and José 
Prieto, the editors of the bi-monthly 
bulletin, Lettres des Objecteurs en Ser- 


Bomb survivor 
on world tour 


Krishna Kumar writes from the Gandhi 
Peace Foundation, New Delhi: Masashi 
Nii, an atom bomb survivor from Hiro- 
shima, is on a one man’s peace pil- 
grimage of the world. He plans to visit 
50 countries in his tiny car, mobilising 
public opinion against nuclear weapons 
and warfare. 

Mr Nii left Japan on September 5, 1966. 
He carries with him some literature on 
the effects of nuclear war, as well as 
140 photos depicting the misery of A- 
bomb victims in Japan. Mr Nii was 
working as a wireless operator in a 
basement when the bomb exploded in 
Hiroshima on August 6, 1945. He did 
not, or rather could not, move out of 
the place for nearly two weeks. When 
he finally did he saw wholesale devas- 
tation - ruined buildings, dead and dying 
people. 

In India, Mr Nii attended the “ Confer- 
ence Against War Dangers,” held in New 
Delhi in November. He also met various 
peace groups and workers and was in- 
troduced to Prime Minister Indira Gand- 
hi, who appreciated his mission. 

Mr Nii still carries scars and wounds 


' from the atomic blast. Twenty days after 


the explosion he was taken to hospital 
with many injuries. Then followed a 
40-day life and death struggle; the doc- 
tors diagnosed it as the second stage of 
radiation sickness. He still gets dizzy 
spells and cannot work at a stretch for 
long. 

After his recovery, the bomb-victim set 
up a wireless shop. Thoughts of the 
atomic devastation rankled in his mind, 
but he did not take an active part in 
any ban-the-bomb movement. However, 
last year he sold his shop and decided 
to go on a car crusade round the world 
to rouse world opinion against the 
bomb. 


NEWS IN BRIEF 


Twenty-two million dollars have been or 
will shortly be removed from two 
American banks, the New York Com- 
mittee Against Apartheid confirmed on 
December 20. The withdrawals are being 
made as part of the Committee’s pro- 
test against the financial support which 
the two banks give to the South African 
government and hence its policy of 
apartheid. (See William Worthy’s report, 
Peace News December 16.) 

John Pokela, the Pan African Congress 
worker whose disappearance from Basu- 
toland (now Lesotho) was described in 
Peace News, October 21, is thought to 
be jailed at East London, South Africa. 
- Liberation: Colonial Freedom News. 
New York Poets for Peace will observe 
a 24-hour fast for world peace beginning 
on January 13. Many of the sponsors 
will take part in the fast; among them 
are W. H. Auden, Allen Ginsberg, 
Denise Levertov and Ed Sanders. 


vice Civil. However, one of the people 
listed by the WRI at Oust, Dominique 
Blaise, is no longer there. He is assigned 
to the Ministry of Cultural Affairs, work- 
ing as a counsellor for intending ob- 
jectors, with twice-weekly consultations 
in a tiny low-ceilinged one-room apart- 
ment (3 Impasse Chartiere, Paris 5e). 
But CO counselling can be a delicate 
if not a downright discouraging task. 
The CO law humbly forbids publicity 
for its provisions, and it allows young 
men only fifteen days in which to apply 
for CO status, starting from the day in. 
which an announcement is made in the 
Bulletin Officiel - probably not the most 
widely read daily among 19-year-olds. 
Just before Christmas, perhaps illegally, 
Le Monde filled the information gap by 
publishing the Bulletin’s scoop that the 
fifteen days were upon us. 


Progress for 
Swiss COs 


Andrew Trasler writes: Following the 
initiative of the Canton of Neuchatel, 
the Swiss Federal Military Department 
(i.e. Ministry of Defence) has recom- 
mended an improvement of the condi- 
tions under which conscientious objec- 
tors have to serve prison sentences for 
refusing to carry arms. 

The main effect of the new regulations 
will be to allow COs to work in a local 
civilian hospital instead of in the prison 
workshops. As such it is a first step to- 
wards the introduction of an alternative 
civilian service for COs, for which the 
Swiss WRI has been pressing for many 
years. COs will however have to return 
to the prison in the evenings, and will 
spend their weekends there, like ordin- 
ary prisoners. 

Under the Swiss form of federal gov- 
ernment, the cantons are sovereign in 
prison matters, and the new recommen- 
dations are not binding, although they 
are gradually being adopted. However, 
the interpretation of the recommenda- 
tions differs from canton to canton; 
Neuchatel, for instance allows all COs 
to benefit from the measures while 
Geneva allows only COs with religious 
motives to work in the local hospital. 

In spite of its shortcomings, this move 
has been welcomed by pacifist groups in 
Switzerland, but it is realised that any 
further improvements in the status of 
COs (and particularly alternative ser- 
vice) will have to wait for a change in 
the constitution and the army laws. 


BUDDHISTS 
COLLAPSE 


A letter describing the break-up of the 
South Vietnamese Buddhist resistance to 
Marshal Ky was published by the New 
York Vietnam News Service in Decem- 
ber. The writer, an anonymous Western- 
er, returned to Hue, centre of the Budd- 
hist opposition to Ky last spring, in 
November. 
The letter states: 
“ As you see, I am back in Hue since 
three days ago. Everything has 
changed. The Buddhist organisations 
have been dismantled, worse than by 
Diem, but more skilfully. The big 
leaders like Huan, Quyen, Le Tuyen 
etc have all been released after three 
months in prison. But the students and 
labour union leaders are doing slave 
labour in state plantations as coolies, 
have been tortured, or have escaped 
to the NLF. It is said that Tuong - 
the philosopher you knew - has been 
killed by the police, but it is impos- 
sible to know exactly. Ton That Ky, 
formerly an anti-Communist, went to 
the NLF zone. The political life is 
completely paralysed, or gone under- 
ground.” 
The letter continues: 
“You always think it cannot continue 
in this way anymore, but it can, and 
it gets worse every day. The military 
situation has turned strongly in fa- 
vour of the Viet Cong. Not even the 
road to Phu Bai (the airfield) is safe. 
Only when you are in the field can 
you imagine to what extent even the 
American press became brainwashed.” 
It ends: “Do what you. can do. I am 
tired and disgusted.” 
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The humiliation of the political prisoner 


On an island just off “the fairest Cape” 
- the Cape of Good Hope - is the strang- 
est hospital in the world. The beds are 
neatly made with clean sheets. Each one 
is empty. The patients lie on the floor, 
next to the beds; not even a mattress to 
lie on - just a thin felt mat. 

This is the hospital on the pena! colony, 
Robben Island, where all South Africa’s 
African, Coloured and Indian political 
prisoners are taken. The beds in the 
prison hospital may not be used; they 
are kept neatly made “for inspection.” 
Only once were the prisoner-patients 
issued with pyjamas and instructed to 
lie on the beds. This was in May, 1964, 
when Dr George Hoffmann, Delegate 
General of the Red Cross International 
Committee for Africa, was visiting Rob- 
ben Island. After he had inspected the 
hospital the patients climbed out of bed 
and that night they slept, as usual, on 
the floor. 

The incident is described by a man who 
was serving an 18-month sentence on 
Robben Island at that time, Dennis Bru- 
tus,* a South African poet, teacher and 
sportsman. He spent some time in the 
hospital there after being assaulted by 
warders. Brutus knew that a man named 
Hoffmann was visiting Robben Island 
when a warder was told: “ You'd better 
issue Brutus with shoes. Hoffmann may 
want to see him.” 

Dr Hoffmann visited prisons and police 
stations in various parts of South Africa, 
and spoke to some 90-day detainees 
(political prisoners held without charge). 
His report was suppressed by the South 
African government in spite of many 


requests for its release. Now, after two - 


and a half vears, it has suddenly been 
released. By an odd coincidence, the 
report was published the same day that 
a Johannesburg Regional Court case had 
to be adjourned because a_ prisoner, 
according to his counsel, had been so 


*After completing his sentence he was 
released, but placed under house arrest. 
He left South Africa on an exit permit. 


severely assaulted by a prison official 
that he was unable to give evidence. 
Perhaps it was not coincidence that its 
issue came at the beginning of a cam- 
paign on South African political prison- 
ers, launched by the International De- 
fence and Aid Fund. 

In issuing the Hoffmann report, the 
South African Department of Justice in- 
terspersed it with its own comments and 
refutations, Dr Hoffmann stated that of 
prisoners selected at random for private 
interviews, three out of seven on Robben 
Island complained they had been beaten 
by warders, and five out of six prisoners 
at Kroonstad prison accused warders of 
beating, smacking and using bad lan- 
guage. “Assaults on prisoners are re- 
garded in an extremely serious light,” 
stated the Department of Justice; and 
the commanding officer at Robben Is- 
land said he did not tolerate the beating 
of prisoners; it was, in fact, prohibited. 
Dennis Brutus describes his own as- 
sault “for refusing to carry out orders.” 
He was given a wheelbarrow loaded with 
rocks which was too heavy for him to 
push; he thus refused to carry out a 
lawful prison order, and was accordingly 
assaulted. The beating and kicking 
opened a stomach wound (he was shot 
while trying to escape from custody) 
and thus he had the privilege of seeing 
the prison hospital. He also describes 
how, when he arrived on Robben Island 
together with about 60 other prisoners, 


he witnessed a “carry-on” - a form of 
mass beating. _ 
The new arrivals were temporarily 


locked in cells overlooking the reception 
yard. A batch of prisoners was brought 
in from the quarries where they had 
stopped their stone-breaking as a pro- 
test against the ill-treatment of one 
prisoner. This refusal to carry out orders 
is extremely serious. The colonel in 
charge may give the order for the in- 
discriminate use of force by warders if 
he feels that prison security is threat- 
ened. This is a “carry-on.” The order 
was casually given; the prisoners were 


mercilessly beaten by warders, who 
chased them around the yard with trun- 
cheons, and “carried on” until they 
were physically exhausted themselves, 
when, Brutus relates, panting, sweating, 
laughing, they walked past the cells say- 
ing, “Dit was lekker” - that was good, 
nice. No doubt any inquiry would show 
that foree had to be used to restore 
order to prisoners who were out of 
control. 

It is not easy to know the truth. A poli- 
tical prisoner, Harold Strachan, vowed 
that on his release he would expose the 
horrible conditions in the jails: After 
serving a three-year sentence he was 
released, and did speak up. He is now 
serving another 18 months for “ publish- 
ing false information ” about prison con- 
ditions. The main substance of his alle- 
gations which appeared in the Rand 
Daily Mail were not even contested by 
the authorities; but some points were 
exaggerated, or not proven to the satis- 
faction of the court. 


There is an estimated eight and a half 
to ten thousand political prisoners - no 
one knows the exact number; it may be 
much higher. Is there any other country 
in the world where there is one political 
prisoner to approximately every 2,000 
people (men, women and children)? 


Unlike other countries, political prison- 
ers receive harsher treatment than or- 
dinary criminals. Prisoners are categor- 
ised A, B, C or D and receive privileges 
accordingly. Most politicals are graded 
D - one letter, one half-hour visit, every 
six months. After the Strachan expos- 
ures, conditions for the whites (in Pre- 
toria Central Prison) did improve; many 
were upgraded, allowed a visit and letter 
every three months, and given enter- 
tainment in the form of music or a film 
show. But the revelations did not alter 
life on Robben Island. Many wives of 
these prisoners cannot afford the fare 
from Johannesburg to Cape Town, so 
that even after six months the prisoner 
may wait in vain for a visit. 


Prime Minister Vorster has announced 
a campaign to tell the world the truth 
about South Africa. The truth has been 
banned, proscribed, exiled, house-arrest- 
ed, imprisoned. The truth is embodied 
in the life sentences being served by 
two brilliant lawyers, Bram Fischer and 
Nelson Mandela (a life sentence in 
South Africa is for life). After three 
months solitary confinement in the “ ob- 
servation cell” (prisoners call it the 
madhouse) Bram Fischer is sewing mail- 
bags. Nelson Mandela, dressed the way 
white South Africans like to see their 
“natives” - in rubber sandals and 
shorts, like a “boy,” breaks stones on 
Robben Island. The truth is in Robert 
Sobukwe, who served his sentence and 
is now held forever on Robben Island. 


It is to uncover the truth about political 
prisoners and to obtain the implemen- 
tation of the United Nations resolution 
calling for their release that Defence 
and Aid has launched their campaign. 
At the opening meeting five former 
political prisoners bore witness to the 
long periods of solitary confinement (a 
Frenchman has just broken the record 
by staying in a cave by himself for six 
months; he had books and a telephone; 
some 90-day detainees in South Africa 
endured up to nine months alone in a 
cell, without books and with no commu- 
nication to the world); to the assaults 
and torture; the horror of being kept 
sleepless for days and nights on end 
under continuous questioning. 


Truth has many faces. When Dr Hoff- 
mann testified in his Red Cross report 
to “the spotless cleanliness and order- 
liness’”’ in all the prisons he visited, he 
was surely telling the truth as he saw 
it. How was he to know that prisoners 
in one jail could never wash properly, 
because they were not allowed to use 
a bathroom which was kept cleaned and 
polished “ for inspection”? Or that the 
patients in Robben Island hospital lie 
under the beds, to keep them so spot- 
lessly clean? 


“Spring, 1945: Every morning 
during roll call we witness the 
rising of the sun. What once was 
probably a garden is now a court- 
yard in which we are rounded up. 
One young tree is still standing by 
the barbed wire.” 


Helen Mayer 


Nostalgia for liberty 


“To see is a creative act,’ was the 
leitmotiv of an exhibition of education 
through art and self-expression held in 
the university town of Perugia last 
spring, because “no line can be drawn 
without imagination, for every fact 
passes through it, between the eye that 
sees and the hand that fashions.” 


Regina Lichter Liron, whose work I first 
saw at an exhibition at the Foreign 
Press Club in Rome, recreates the charm 
of sun-drenched seaside villages, quiet 
landscapes, carefully drawn life-like por- 
traits. But along with the bright colour 
and the firm outline of her boats, houses, 
trees and hills there is the central ex- 
perience of her life depicted with stylised 
restraint: her agonising experiences of 
Auschwitz which her imaginative inner 
eye constantly reinterprets in the light 
of the present. 
Born in Poland, with her youth spent 
in Auschwitz, Regina Lichter had one 
wish left in life when she came out 
of the camp at the age of eighteen: to 
study art in Italy. This wish was granted 
by a scholarship and she studied at the 
academies of Florence, Turin and Rome. 
She felt she had to express the tragedy 
of the deportations. The figures she 
creates are universal symbols of tortured 
humanity. In her depersonalised forms, 
vibrant with life, she lifts the scars of 
brutality and oppression and gives back 
dignity to the degraded. She confronts 
us with the stark essence of suffering in 
her art, as well as in the truthful sim- 
plicity of her comments written in diary 
form: . 
“When they finally brought us a mess 
bowl of soup, only the stronger girls 
managed to get anything. The weak, 
the shy, had to wait till nightfall to 
pummaze for some scraps in the re- 
use.” 


Regina Lichter must have been one of 
the shy. She does not give her work a 
great deal of publicity. But her love of 
art, and the intensity of thought and 
feeling to which she wishes to give ex- 
pression, compel her to explore various 
media to express what I might call her 
archetypal images - the mainspring of 
her artistic vision. She first began with 
linoleum prints, nineteen of which she 
collected in one volume, Images, pub- 
lished by Israel Publishers in Rome, with 
her own commentaries on the drawings 
in Italian, French and English. She has 
since rendered the same compositions 
and variations on them as drawings, 
paintings and sculpture. 


Regina Lichter did not exhibit in the 
big international exhibition “Arte e 
Resistenza in Europa,” held in Bologna 
and Turin last year to celebrate the 
twentieth anniversary of the ‘“ Resis- 
tenza” in Italy, as this exhibition 
showed works by two hundred and 
forty five artists from eighteen countries 
painted between 1920 and 1945. As- 
sembled together on a colossal interna- 
tional scale, the artists’ protest gathered 
momentum through the variety of 
styles and subject matter, expressing 
condemnation of fascism and the ills 
that paved the way. No artists painting 
themes of the Resistance after 1945 
were included, however, because it was 
to consist only of work which resulted 
from an immediate response to events 
and the artists’ active involvement. 


But speeches and articles during the 
celebrations for the twentieth anniver- 
sary of the Resistance continually 
stressed that the Resistance continues. 
Nemesio Orsatti, some of whose work 
(details of a panel called ‘ Against 
Nuclear War”) was printed in Peace 
News on August 5, exhibited some sym- 


bolic interpretations of the brutalisation 
of humanity in “Dominator and Mas- 
sacre” which are still all too relevant 
today. 

But a young painter, Giuliano Poltro- 
nieri, who could not exhibit in that 
exhibition, and who, like Orsatti, had 
a one-man show in Ferrara, experiences 
the Resistance imaginatively through a 
deep sense of involvement in the plight 
of present-day man, still violated by war 
and death, by taboo, superstition, class 
and race hatred, by a state of ignorance 
and inferiority, by physical and intellec- 
tual exploitation. He does not paint the 
themes of the historical Resistance as 
if he had been there, but as as a tribute 
and a warning. In a tribute to a partisan 
he paints the attributes of the partisan 
that we might ponder over in a museum. 
In “ Warning” he paints a figure waking 
from a nightmare, remembering and re- 
minding us of what he lived through. 
He extended his theme to the present 
in his homage to Kennedy with “It Was 
the Right way,” a composition of a 
Negro emerging and half free from the 
barriers constricting him. 

When Regina Lichter took me round 
her exhibition she told me that she 
painted as a warning to our present 
generation. She need not have done. 
Though prompted by her experiences, 
her compositions are not tied to time 
or particular situations but are sym- 
bolic illustrations of our struggle to 
overcome. In Carlo Levi’s words: 


“This work of Regina Lichter is a 
document of redemption. It is an in- 
ner victory over death and a conscious 
warning against atrocity but with no 
trace of sadism, ferocity or rancour. 
Born of grief it expresses what is 
stronger than sorrow or evil - the 
_ light of pity.” 


Letters to 
the Editor 


CND 


In Peace News of December 23 there 
is an advert signed by Al Hassler, 
Donald Keys, Robert Gilmore, David 
McReynolds, A. J. Muste, and Bayard 
Rustin, calling upon us to support the 
Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament. 
Once more the slogans and cliches are 
repeated. CND will have to close down 
if it doesn’t get enough financial sup- 
port. How can such a naive view still 
persist? 

What has happened is simply that the 
charisma engendered by a _ mass-sup- 
ported campaign has been routinised and 
a bureaucracy has developed. The cam- 
paign has already changed its form and 
lost its impetus. Other groups have 
grown up or drifted away and CND is 
no longer the body it was. It is merely 
a fleshless skeleton with a grinning skull, 
its limbs long amputated, its ability to 
move lost to it. But still the leader- 
ship is there, the bureaucracy must con- 
tinue to maintain itself: this is what 
the financial trouble is about. If half 
CND’s money were spent on the non- 
aligned peace movement (who said CND 
was non-aligned; its bureaucracy and 
supporting hierarchy are almost all pro- 
NLF) or the direct action wing, what 
could we create? It is the existence of 
CND as a national body that is frustra- 
ting and stifling the development and 
support of newer forms of peace action. 
CND has completely failed ... It has not 
achieved its aims. We still have the 
bomb, and all the Labour left who we 
we were told to put into power are, 
with the rest, jointly responsible for the 
worst anti-working class legislation since 
the Factory Acts. As the writers state: 
“Nothing has basically changed in the 
situation - the major blocs remain 
armed with weapons that can bring 
instant annihilation to all the peoples 
of the world...” Really, will anything 
change so long as CND persists in its 
present form and carries on with its 
parliamentary action, its marches and 
conferences? These do not have an 
effect in the British context, whatever 
may happen in America. By all means 
support CND, but support your local or 
regional groups, do not waste your 
money on the national CND; they will 
kill any new scheme if it upsets their 
view of democratic socialism or parlia- 
mentary action. If you want real peace 
ection get on with it and do it your- 
self. 

Peter Neville, 

12 South Grove, Birmingham 23. 


Scottish nationalists 

I am appalled by the publicity given 
to the Scottish National Party in Peace 
News (December 16), Readers in other 
parts of the country may Know little 
of the SNP, and are thus liable to be 
seriously misled about its activities. 
They have recently claimed dramatic 
rises in membership (so has the NPD 
in Germany) which, however, have not 
been substantiated, and are difficult to 
find any evidence for. Such rises as may 
have taken place are due to the un- 
ashamedly nationalist and aggressively 
anti-English policies pursued by their 
members. 

This party appeals to the basest and 
most parochial aspects of nationalism, 
which has never been a notably peace- 
loving philosophy. Its members rely 
more on emotion than on reason, and 
are frequently guilty of stirring up 
actual race hatred against the English, 
in the Press, and on a personal level. 
That there is no rational basis to their 
approach is exemplified by their “all 
or nothing” condemnation of the 
Liberal plan for gradual devolution. 

I therefore trust that no more glorified 
reports of the SNP will reach your 
pages, as they are repulsive to the 
peace movement, through the aggressive 
nationalism which is their only coherent 
policy, their racial hatred, and the 
trivia which composes their philosophy. 
Perhaps the best indication of their im- 
portance is in their recurrent electoral 
failure, which can only ‘be described as 
humiliating. 

Nigel B. Lindsay, 

82 Tillydrone Avenue, Aberdeen. 


{f renounce war and! will never 8 

support or sanction another ” 
This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 


Classified 


Terms: 6d per word, min 4s. Discounts for 
series. Box No 1s extra. Cash with order (not 
stamps please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 
Road, London Ni, by first post Monday. Box 
No replies to same address. Displayed adver- 
tisements rates on application. 


Personal 

BORING WEDNESDAY EVENINGS? Voluntary 
helpers needed for packing Peace News (6 - 
9 pm) and Thursday (day). Free tea and 
biscuits. 5 Caledonian Road, Kings 
London N1. TER 4473. 


CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS to further ser- 
vice in the armed forces seeking information 
as to their position are asked toa give dates 
of any previous National Service etc when 
writing to the Secretary of the Continuing 
Committee of the Central Board for Con- 
scientious Objectors, 5 - 7 Langley Lane, 
Ifield, Crawley, Sussex. 


Cross, 


DESPERATE NEED: refugee clothing, all kinds. 
A parcel? Large quantities we supply cover 
and simple instructions. War 
Madeley Road, London W5. 


DUPLICATING, PROFESSIONAL TYPING (Mss/ 
tape transcription), shorthand, official confer- 
ence reporting, translating etc. Mabel Eyles 
and Partners, 10 Beaconsfield Road, Friern 
Barnet, London N11. ENT 3324. 


IF YOU ARE INTERESTED in world friendship 
through the Churches write: Eric Bales, C.C., 
20 Bride Lane, EC4. 


MEETING ROOM available for committees, 
small conferences etc, 15s per 3 hour session. 
Centrally situated, seat up to 36. Peace News, 
§ Caledonian Road, London N1. 


PEN FRIENDS wanted by many; all ages. 
S.a.e. - Pen Society, (E57), Chorley, Lancs. 


Diary 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in. To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 


1. Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 

2. Include date, town, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary's address). 

To publicise full details, boak a classified or 

displayed advertisement, 

Remember to order copies of Peace News for 


your advertised meeting: sale or return. From: 
Circulation Dept, 5 Caledonian Road, N1. 


6 January, Friday 


LONDON EC2. 8 pm. Kings Arms, Bishopsgate. 
Poetry and jazz. Peanuts Club. 


LONDON WC2, 6 pm. French Church, Leicester 
Place. Mass for world peace, followed by re- 
freshments, a talk (an Executive member of 
the Catholic Study Circle for Animal Welfare 
on ‘‘ Animal Cruelty and War'’) and discus- 
sion in the Friends Meeting House, 52 St 
Martins Lane. PAX. 


7 January, Saturday 


EPPING. 7.45 pm. 17 Nicholl Road. Discussion 
meeting. Subject: ‘‘ Homeless.” 

LONDON EC2. 8 pm. Kings Arms, Bishopsgate. 
Folksinging. Peanuts Club. 

LONDON NWI. 8.30 pm. The Engineer, Glouces- 
ter Avenue (near Cecil Sharp House - Camden 
tube). Poetry and folksong club. 

OXFORD. 9.30 am to 12.30 pm. St Colomba's, 
Alfred Street (off High Street). Sale of home 
made cakes, produce, nearly new clothes etc 
in aid of Oxford Aid for Children in Vietnam. 


8 January, Sunday 


BIRMINGHAM 1. 8 pm. White Lion Hotel 
(Thorpe Street/Horsefair). Partisan folk club. 
Tony McCarthy. 


LONDON WC1, 


2.30 pm. 6 Endsleigh Street. 
London Committee of 100 monthly meeting - 
very tmportant. 


LONDON WC2. 2 pm. Trafalgar Square. Rho- 
desia - one man, one vote, Central London 
ILP and ZAPU, 


Special offer for new readers 


S weeks 
Peace News 


post free trial 5s 


Air edition 8 weeks for 10s; US, 
8 weeks for 1 dollar. Send this 
coupon to Peace News, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London N1 (Block letters, 
please). 


Name 


Address 


on Want, 9 


POSTERS PRINTED BY HOUSMANS, quickly 
and cheaply. 50 size 20in by 15in 64s post 


free. Quotations on request, five-day delivery 
service. 5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, Lon- 
don N1 


PREGNANCY TESTING. Rapid, accurate, reli- 
able, medically approved method. Return post 
service. Send small urine sample (free con- 
tainers on request). Fee 2 gns. Hadley Labora- 
tories Ltd, (Dept PN), 18 Harvist Road, Lon- 
don NW6. 


WAR RESISTERS’ INTERNATIONAL collects 
foreign stamps. Send to 88 Park Avenue, En- 
field, Middx. 


Publications 


ALL THE LATEST PAMPHLETS, booklets, leaf- 
lets etc from many organisations arrive simul- 
taneously in Peace Packets, 20s a year from 
Housmans, 5 Caledonian Road, London N11. 


“ INFORMER,” literary magazine, 2s 6d. 16 
Davenant Road, Oxford. 


LIBERTE, the French pacifist monthly. 16s a 
year post free from Housmans Bookshop, 5 
Caledonian Road, London N1. 


*“ STUDY OUTLINE ” - 1s (6s dozen) based on 
book ‘ Alternatives to War and _ Violence ”’ 
8s 3d. Or free with each book. All post free. 
Recommended for teachers, adult classes. 
Published by Friends Peace Committee. From 
Caton, '‘ Newlands,’’ Long Road, Manningtree, 
Essex. 


Accommodation wanted 


UNMARRIED MOTHER and one year old girl 
require accommodation (own door key), any 
part of country. At present inmate Birming- 
ham Homeless Hostel and on NAB. Victimised 
for future accommodation by Birmingham City 
Council due to militancy against hostel regula- 
tions. Anxious to return to work as paint 
sprayer, when nursery found. Contact: Friends 
of the Birmingham Homeless, c/o Peter Neville, 
12 South Grove, Erdington, Birmingham 23. 


Situation vacant 


SECRETARY ASSISTANT for Peace News 
general office. See displayed advertisement. 


9 January, Monday 


LONDON E2. 7.30 pm. 375 Cambridge Heath 
Road, East London Committee of 100 meeting. 


il January, Wednesday 


London Ni6. 8 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Yoakley Road. ‘‘International War Crimes 
Tribunal - Nuremburg and Vietnam.'’ Speak- 


er: Pat Jordan (Sec of Vietnam Solidarity 
Campaign). CND. 
LONDON WC1. 7.30 pm. 6 Endsleigh Street. 


London Committee of 100 working group. 


12 January, Thursday 


LONDON E11. 
Bush Road. Douglas Fry: 
PPU. 


18 January, Wednesday 


LONDON WC2. 1 pm. Westminster Friends 

Meeting House, 52 St Martins Lane. WILPF 

lunch meeting: Miss Sybil Morrison ‘' The 

Relevance of the Peace Movement in the Nu- 

et available from 
Ad. 


8 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
“ Art in Industry.’’ 


Age.’’ Rrefreshments 


LOCALE HOMECOUNTIES-CHINAG GLASS PACKED 


PHANOS MIDVEO:220 CAMDEN HIGH STREEI NWT 


Secretary assistant 


urgently needed for the general 
manager of Peace News/Hous- 
mans/Endsleigh Cards as a result 
of staff rearrangements and devel- 
opments in our work. Shorthand 
typing, business experience and ini- 
tiative main requirements for join- 
ing a busy team on practical work 
for the movement. Please write de- 
tailing business and movement ex- 
perience etc. 

General Manager, Peace News Ltd, 
5 Caledonian Road, London N1 
TER 4473. 


PIRATE PRESS 
116 Whitfield Street 
London W1 

Phone EUS 8864 


FAST! CHEAP! 
RADICAL! 


ACHIEVING PEACE 


The findings of a Working Party 
of representatives of all the Paci- 
fist Organisations, in a study of the 
pacifist position in its contemporary 
setting and in its application to 
modern problems. 

Price 2s (postage 4d) from Housmans, 
5 Caledonian Road, N1, or Wallace Han- 
cock, 8 Barclay Oval, Woodford Wells, 

SSCX. 
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Peace News 


an independent weekly 

Editor: Rod Prince 

Features: Roger Barnard 
Sub-editor: Peter Willis 

News editor: Bob Overy 
General Manager: Harry Mister 
Distribution: Peter Drinkwater 
Advertisements: Jo Foster 
Subscriptions: Julie Kettle 


5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, 
London N1. Telephone: TER 4473 


POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

Great Britain: 3 months 13s. 6 months 36s, 
1 year 50s. 

Abroad (seamail): $ months 12s. 6 months 34s. 
1 year 46s. Add 10s pa for pamphlets. 


AIRMAIL EDITION 

North Africa and Middle East: 3 months 16e 6d. 
6 months 32s 6d. 1 year 68s. 

India, Africa and South East Asia: 3 months 
18s 5d. 6 months 36s 10d. 1 year 72s. 

Australia, New Zealand and Far East: 8 months 
20s 74. 6 months 41s 2d. 1 year 80s. 

North America: $10 a year to Peace News, ¢/o 
AFSC, 160 North 15th St, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Peace campaigners have a tough 
year ahead - you will need the 


International 
Peace Diary 
1967 


64 page World Peace Directory in- 
cluding every significant organisa- 
tion and periodical in Britain and 
the world. 16 pages world maps, 
diary (two page-week), address, 
cash etc space 

5s (post 6d) 27s 6d for 6 post free 
Groups please take a sale-or-return 
supply. 

HOUSMANS, 5 Caledonian Road 
N1. 


Christmas designs 
for 1967 


Endsleigh Cards, the Peace News Christ- 
mas card publishing subsidiary needs 
new designs for next year’s cards. We 
are particularly interested in work 
depicting peace, libertarian, inter-racial 
harmony, and similar theses, in_either 
conventional or original styles. But we 
shall be glad to consider good designs 
on any theme appropriate to the season. 
Rough designs only need to be submitted 
in the first instance, preferably with 
specimens of finished work. Minimum 
finished size of cards will be 5” x 3", 
maximum 9}" x 43”, horizontal or verti- 
cal layouts (art work required double 
size). Artists credits are given on every 
card, 5 - 10 gns payments are offered, 
but gifts of art work are gratefully ac- 
cepted for Peace News funds. 


Send to 5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, 


the 
Better 
Badgery 
HOUSMANS 


originates many of the peace and 
freedom movement badges, and dis- 
tributes on behalf of many organis- 
ations 

ALL PROFITS ARE DEVOTED TO 
WORK FOR PEACE 


New productions include: Civil 
Liberty - 6d; Black and white hand- 
shake - 6d; Ban the bullet - 1s; 
Committee of 100 (new design) - 
6d; Anarchist - 6d; Action for Peace 
in Vietnam (new design) - 6d; 
Make love not war (with or without 
ND symbol) - 6d; Down with arms - 
1s; War is good business - invest 
your son - 1s; Stop the War in Viet- 
nam - 6d; Wars will cease when 
men refuse to fight - 6d; Peace 
News/War Resisters symbol - 6d. 


SEND FOR OUR LATEST LISTS 
and details of bulk rates. 

5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, 
London N1 
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FREDA COOK REPORTS FROM NORTH VIETNAM 


‘_.. they cannot possibly pretend that these weapons 
are for use against steel and concrete. For these 


Three thirty in the afternoon, December 
13, 1966, and yet another raid is in pro- 
gress. Two households share the shelter 
in our garden, so we put the small 
children and their mothers inside while 
the rest of us hang round the entrance 
searching the sky for signs of battle, 
darting inside whenever the noise be- 
comes violent. 

Sometimes the windows shake, but this 
time the clouds are too low for us to 
see what is going on. In the street out- 
side, air-raid wardens in tin hats blow 
their whistles to attract stragglers’ at- 
tention, warning them to get into or 
crouch beside the nearest shelter. I 
notice one of them, particularly annoyed 
with a very young couple who are moon- 
ing down the middle of the road, ap- 
parently quite unconscious that anything 
untoward is happening. 

At last the gunfire sounds more distant. 
The Japanese baby and her nurse come 
cut of the shelter and we all sit around. 
I fetch out my typewriter and begin this 
article. 

Twelve hours ago I was sitting in a jeep 
with a convoy of journalists speeding 


are anti-personnel weapons... 


y 


RAIDS ON HANOI! 


through the night to Vinh Phuc, 65 kilo- 
metres from Hanoi, where they held a 
press conference at 6.30 am. It was or- 
ganised by the Vietnamese Committee 
for Investigation of US War Crimes, so 
that we could see for ourselves the kind 
of weapons used by the raiders and their 
effect on the local population, bearing in 
mind that the US government persists in 
declaring that all bombing raids on 
North Vietnam are directed only on 
military targets. 


Fragmentation bombs 


Vinh Yen is a very small town, the ad- 
ministrative centre of Vinh Phuc pro- 
vince. Clustering round it are a number 
of hamlets, enclosed in bamboo thickets, 
where peasant families live. It is clearly 
a fertile agricultural area, vegetables 
and rice being the main crops. The 
paddy-fields are being prepared for the 
next planting. 

This area was subjected on December 8 
to a pounding by US fragmentation 


Police harass anti-bombing 
protest in London 


Sue Abrahams writes: On Wednesday 
night, December 28, the London Com- 
mittee of 100 put into action its Viet- 
mam emergency plan. This was to take 
place if the Christmas truce was not 
extended, and if the bombing was re- 
started. We were to form up at Speak- 
er’s Corner in London and march from 
there to the American embassy in 
Grosvenor Square carrying a coffin, to 
represent the dead and dying of Viet- 
nam. At the embassy we would deliver 
individual letters of protest and form 
a half-hour vigil directly opposite. If we 
were unable because of police interven- 
tion to carry out this plan, we would 
march with the coffin to the Ambassa- 
dor’s residence in Regent’s Park. 

On Tuesday night, therefore, when we 
heard that the bombing had been re- 
sumed, it was decided to call the demon- 
stration for the following evening. One 
paper, the Morning Star, carried a 
fairly long article on Wednesday morn- 
ing giving details of the demonstration. 
At 11 am West End Central police 
station telephoned the Committee and 
began to raise difficulties. They said 
a picket directly in front of the embassy 
would not be allowed, that letters of 
protest could only be delivered by a 
delegation and not by individuals, and 
that the coffin could not be left at the 
embassy, in fact could not be taken 
anywhere near it. 

Later they stepped down over the letters 
and agreed that we could hand them in 
individually, but not on the other two 
points. On being pressed they said, first 
of all, that it was in very bad taste, 
and then that they were acting on infor- 
mation received that the coffin was liable 
to be set on fire. They added that they 
had already alerted the fire brigade. 
Nevertheless, in the evening we as- 
sembled at Speaker’s Corner, coffin and 
all, and after the police had turned the 
coffin inside out, and one drunken in- 
spector (who later vanished without 
leaving his name, presumably sent off 
duty) had tried to carry it for us, we 
set off for the embassy. On arrival at 
Grosvenor Square, we found both ends 
of the road in front of the embassy 
blocked by police: there were 200 of 
them in all, plus 6 horses, and numerous 
motorised vehicles, including motor- 
cycles and black marias, all to control 
no more than 50 peaceful demonstra- 
tors! 

After a lot of bargaining, we were even- 
tually allowed to hand our letters in, 
but because, according to the police, 
Commissioner’s Regulations were in 


force, we were not allowed to hold our 
picket. 

We therefore continued to Regent’s Park 
and, on reaching the Park gates, were 
told that it was contrary to Park rules to 


allow in a march, but that we could 
enter in twos and threes if we did not 
re-form inside. After various unsuccess- 
ful attempts to get past the guards at 
the gates of the Ambassador’s residence, 
we dispersed, leaving the coffin for David 
Bruce. I feel we successfully registered 
our protest, but the police succeeded in 
making it perfectly clear that they were 
not there to assist legal demonstrators, 
but to oppose them. 


Anti-escalation 
project 


Bob Overy writes: A similar plan of 
peace movement response to American 
stepping-up of the Vietnam war has 
been devised in New York. With the 
title “‘anti-escalation project” the New 
York Workshop in Non-violence and the 
Committee for Non-violent Action agreed 
last November to respond to a “major 
escalation ” of the war with direct action 
and civil disobedience “ which will con- 
stitute a direct intervention in the opera- 
tion of the US military machine.” 
In the event of an invasion of North 
Vietnam, the bombing of Hanoi or 
Haiphong proper, an invasion of Cambo- 
dia, the mining of Haiphong harbour, 
an attack on China, the use of nuclear 
weapons or the “assumption of hostili- 
ties after a meaningful cease-fire,” the 
Anti-Escalation Committee (5 Beekman 
Street, NYC 10038) has issued a call for 
Americans “to respond immediately in 
the most forceful and dramatic way they 
can”: 
“Employees can participate in work 
stoppages; students and teachers can 
organise school walk-outs; shopkeepers 
can close their stores; mothers and 
wives can demonstrate at induction 
centres; everyone can wear black 
mourning bands. We call upon you 
to prepare now to organise massive 
civil disobedience demonstrations all 
over the country.” 
We hear from Martin Jezer, editor of 
CNVA’s WIN Peace and Freedom 
through Nor-violent Action, that the 
Committee did not consider the annual 
Christmas and New Year’s cease-fires 
“meaningful truces” and so _ hasn't 
planned like the Committee of 100 in 
London to respond to the resumption 
of bombing; but there was a demonstra- 
tion in New York on December 15 when 
50 people, including A. J. Muste, were 
arrested outside an Army Induction 
Centre after the recent bombing of 
Hanoi was announced. We hope to pub- 
lish a full report on the activities and 
plans of the Committee shortly. 


bombs, missiles, rockets and other ex- 
plosives, with the result that 26 people 
were killed and 87 wounded, including 
many children. Ninety-nine buffaloes, 
oxen, geese and other domestic creatures 
were also killed, some with the little 
herdsboys who were tending them. | 
Our group was addressed by the chair- 
man of the local Committee for the 
Investigation of US Crimes, by the chair- 
man of the district administration, and 
a colonel of the North Vietnamese de- 
fence forces; but even more convincing 
were the victims themselves. 

A mother carried in her 12-year-old 
daughter, Tu, her eldest child, who had 
been seriously wounded in the legs 
while shielding with her own body her 
2-year-old baby brother. The boy was 
uninjured, but his two small sisters were 
killed. 

Then came an old man and his son, 
each carrying a wounded child, the 
smallest only 16 months and wailing 
pitifully. Both children were badly and 
multiply scarred with pellets, and the 
4-year-old girl’s arm had been smashed. 
The mother had been killed in the same 
episode. 

In other families, all five and again 
all four children had been killed. A 
young man, aged 26, was brought in, 
with 20 wounds altogether, mostly on 
his back, six of them too deeply im- 
bedded for the surgeon’s probe to ex- 
tract. 

We were taken to see the twisted frag- 
ments of the bombs. The lettering on 
them was clear: ‘Dispenser and 
bomb”; “ Aircraft CBU 24/13”; “ Load- 
ing date 11/66.” They were filled, please 
notice, in November, 1966, each with 
400 metal capsules about as big as 
apples, which in their turn contain 360 
little shining balls, padded in a sort 
of sand. 

When the bomb explodes, these pellets 
fly with immense force over a wide 
area, imbedding themselves in anything 
soft, such as human flesh. The US gov- 
ernment is still saying that it is only 
attacking military installations; but how- 
ever incredibly they may claim that the 
houses, hospitals, churches and schools 
they destroy are the result of “ acci- 
dents,” they cannot possibly pretend that 
these weapons are for use against steel 
and concrete. 

For these are anti-personnel weapons 
and the greatest number of their vic- 
tims are children. 

We next visited some of the surround- 
ing hamlets, which suffered also from 
the raids. In one I was amazed to see 
that in less than a week, brick houses 
were being reconstructed on the foun- 
dations of those destroyed. The district 
is run as a co-operative and I was in- 
troduced to the woman chairman, Her 
family was safe and she wore a slogan 
on her hat: “Those who survive the 
bombs are determined to avenge the 
victims. May the American pirates 
perish!” 


Another raid 


December 14 and we have just had an- 
other very noisy raid in Hanoi. This 
time I was going down a familiar street 
to make arrangements for an interpreter 
for another excursion. The sirens wailed, 
the loudspeaker urged everyone to seek 
immediate shelter. The air-raid wardens 
blew their whistles, the soldiers beck- 
oned. Nothing for it, but to seek a fox- 
hole by the side of the road. 

Fortunately, the one near me was dry 
and relatively free of insects. What a 
funny sight it is to see all sorts of faces 
peeping out, having pulled the concrete 
lids half-over so that they can be easily 
closed whenever the air-scrimmage gets 
too close! For about an hour we stay, 
scanning the skies for planes, puffs of 
smoke and fire. It’s very noisy at times 
and sounds as if nearby buildings are 
coming down - but, in fact, those des- 
troyed are really about three-quarters 
of a mile away. 

In one street I have just visited, 15 
brick houses were shattered and 39 fam- 
ilies made homeless. Five were killed 


and 11 wounded, but the casualty list 
is considered relatively small. In today’s 
and yesterday’s raids about 100 people 
in all are said to have been killed 
within Hanoi. 

I should like to record that I have seen 
not a single sign of panic or fear. The 
noise, of course, is disturbing, but im- 
mediately there is a lull people smile at 
each other and make a mocking sign 
to signify their curse on the Americans. 
Over 1,600 US planes are said to have 
been shot down to date over North 
Vietnam. Certainly the Americans are 
paying a very high price for their dis- 
regard of international agreements, for 
their attacks on civilian villages and for 
their use of weapons such as fragmen- 
tation bombs. 

But America is still not a symbol of 
evil in Vietnam. Those Americans who 
stand up for justice and oppose this 
war are honoured here, and not a few of 
them have been welcomed as_ guests. 
When, for instance, the Rev A. J. Muste 
and his companions arrive in North 
Vietnam in January they will be re- 
spectfully received. 


Christmas fast 
at US base 


Four members of Aberdeen YCND 
staged a 60-hour fast at Edzell US 
Navy base, Kincardineshire, over the 
Christmas weekend. The fast was car- 
ried out in harsh conditions: tempera- 
tures fell as low as -3 centigrade, made 
worse by the fact that permission to 
erect a tent was refused, and the fast’s 
duration was spent in a draughty iron 
bus shelter opposite the main gates of 
the base. 

Our main activity was to distribute a 
special leaflet against the war in Viet- 
nam round the married quarters on 
the Saturday, but we also gave out 
Black Paper and other anti-war material 
on Christmas Day itself. A constant 
poster display was kept up beside the 
shelter and when the Americans en- 
tered or left the base, they were un- 
avoidably made aware of our presence. 
Apart from these things, contact with 
the Americans was slight; they had been 
ordered to avoid us. We were in constant 
contact with the police, however, who 
very surprisingly seemed to respect our 
effort and to have little liking for the 
sailors, which is perhaps the attitude of 
most of the local people. 

Publicity was quite good; mentions ap- 
peared in Aberdeen and Dundee papers 
as well as the Scottish radio. We cannot 
really say what effect the fast had, 
but feel that since we could not be 
blocked out of the servicemen’s minds 
it was worthwhile. - from Donald Fraser, 
Russell Knight, Michael Dey, Ian 
Mitchell. 
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